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GERMANY MARCHES TO RECOVERY 


A British Observer F; inds Her Economic Future Secure 


(Copyright, 1936, by The New York Times Compony:) 


GERMANY’S INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL. By - t 
* —* Cz. has gone abou it to make these exports pos- 


M. I. Mech. B., M. I. B. B. 216 pp. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


By GARDNER HARDING 


RE is an acute and detailed picture 
ot Germany’s recoyery from an ex· 
perienced British politica] observer. 
It is not a sprightly book, but it is 
free from any sort’ of official .or 
quasi-official utterances, it is re- 
freshingly unaffected by any of the . 
rancors of the war and it is most 
informative where many Americans 
would most readily prefer to seek 
their information. It could not have 
heen written but for the author’s 
lifelong acquaintance with the Ger- 
man people. Germany as an abstrac- 
tion disappears in its frank pages, 
and one sees what has heen almost 
as much clouded during the peace 
as during the war, the mental move- 
ments of German individuals, speak- 
ing with and to their own people 
about their dwn domestic concerns. 
The. text has a bona fide ring to it, 
which is the more convincing since 
so many of the competent leaders 
Sir Phitip quotes speak with modest 
uncertainty and hazard quite dif- 
ferent solutions in the matter of the 
future course and destiny of Ger- 
many. 

The author was educated in Ger- 
many, and even before that saw the 
first French wounded coming back 
to Diisseldorf as a boy on his first 
visit during the War of "71. He has 
crossed the North Sea practically 
every year since 1919 as a British 
member of the Disposals Board, as 
an emissary of the British Common- 
wealth Union, of which he is one of 
the leaders in Parliament, and on a 
special mission with the Secretary 
of the so-called Industrial Group in 
the House of Commons. He has re- 
ported to the British reviews and 
to Industrial Management in this 
country the views and opinions of 
trade union leaders -throughout Ger- 
many, together with the facts which 
seemed to him to lie beneath them; 
he has canvassed a very wide ac- 
quaintance in the German official 
service and in the ranks of business, 
and his book may very properly be 
esteemed, from its own interior evi- 
dence and from other contemporary 
information to hand, a very able and 
informative fact-finding study, mod- 
estly offered with no trumpery by 
a sympathetic and intelligent friend 
of the German people. 

American business men are alert 
to the fact that Germany’s recovery 
is advertising itself, for wholly proper 
self-defensive purposes, a little more 
rapidly than is actually taking 
place. But in the field of merchan- 
dise exports there is no doubt that 
Germany has been finding her feet 
remarkably since 1924. Then the 
nation commanded less than 50 per 
cent. of its export business before the 
war. But the figures since the 
operation of the Dawes plan has 
provided the turning point in a real 
swing-back toward pre-war condi- 
tions testify to a solid and well- 
founded growth. In 1925 German 
exports grew from $1,288,000,000 to, 
$1,657,000,000, close to 70 per cent. 
of the 1913 outgoing trade of Ger- 
many. At least one month of the 
present year has actually equaled 
the pre-war exporting trade of Germany, 

what is even more important, a favor- 
balance of foreign trade is being ap- 
———— Prognosticators of economic fu- 
tures may fairly say that Germany will be 
at par — in two or three years, and the 
‘ done in exporting will 
will peed the amount, if not the share, of 
Germany's former activity with the trading 
nations of the. world. 

One of the particular studies to which the 

wuthor devoted himself was how Germany 





sible, 


- 80 per cent. of 19138, Sir- Philip estimates— 
Progress has not been easy. Yet today 
every branch of industry of any importance 


Under the Dawés arrangement it is 


from the management and the ranks of the 
industry; who have in their hands the propa- 
gation of German foreign trade. They super- 
vise and stimulate with a minimum-of com- 
petition, and:they have restored a large part 


of the old alliance with the banks and the 


steamship companies which made German 


check on the overseas elements of the trade, 





“ Shipbuilding Yards at Kiel. 
> “Picturesque Germany.” (Brentano's) 


has its foreign trade office. There are forty- 
six of such offices all together, created by 
voluntary agreements—not merely by a cartel 
of manufacturers, as before the war, but by 
compacts between groups of owners and 
workers’ associations. Their cooperation is 
a force. which nullifieés the.eight-hour day 
even, if that first charter of the German 
Republic is found to be ring the trade 
growth which is Germany's salvation. There 
are now throughout German industry semi- 
official and self-govertiing boards, elected 


and all elements cheerfully bear a social ex- 
port duty of from.1 to 10 per cent., which 
applies to most of the goods exported. 

This is but one example of the recovery of 
the old German technique in economic life. 
The author cites a great many cases of less 
direct interest to Americans, especially in 
the organization of domestic German indus- 
try, which deserve very careful study. He 
speaks with the greatest respect, for in- 
stance, of the post-war position of the Dye 


and Chemical Cartel, and frankly admits it 





















is even stronger than in pre-war days, ae 
adding the admission that if the barrier of. — 
the British Import bill were removed the new 
British dye and chemical indusiry would not 
survive German competition six months. He 
instances the success of the Germans in sup- 
plying steel. rails to the United States, in: 
spite of the tariff, as a wholesome proof. ; 
of the vitality of the German steel 
He tells British manufacturers that unt 
* less they have an agreement with 
their bankers. that whenever a loan 
is floated abroad a substantial share. _ 
‘of materials to be supplied under its — 
terms shall come from England they ; 
will be ignoring a device universally © = 
utilized in Germany. The National ~’ 
Foreign Trade Council, by the way, 
is urging this same defensive: strat- 
egy on this country, and finds: no 
end of citable cases of foreign prac- 
tice, British practice as well ‘as 
others, to point the self-evident 
moral. ; 

The author also emphasizes Ger- 
many's striking development in elec- 
trification, even through the years 
of her apparent poverty, and it is a 
vivid reminiscence of Mr. Hoover's 
insistence on the immediate need of 
new waterways In this country to 
run across his long and detailed list_ 
of building and projected canals 
which will capitalize to the utmost. 
extent Germany’s strategical interior 
position in- Europe; With energetic 
measures being taken to link up the 
German rivers, headed by the gran- 
d@iose Rhine-Danube Canal, which 
the Germans speak of as the new 
Suez Canal, and with electric trains 
in prospect between Berlin, Dresden 
and Vienna, and between Berlin, 
Munich, Basle and Vienna, the Ger- . 
mans are* today most ambitiously 
concerned of all the Continental na- 
tions in changing the transportation 
map of Europe. : 

Germany to the author is full of 
phenomenal developments. The na- 
tion has made an extraordinary suc- 
cess in commercial air lines since the 
war largely because of the fdb- 
sighted initiative that in Germany 
seems to wed technical possibilities 
with financia) investment. at the 


this same quality is the concentra- 
tion of effort in the German ship- 
building industry on the motor ship. 
Not only was a close-bound organi- 
zation available wherein, apparently, 
the Deutsche Werft, the Allgemeine 
Elektrieche Gesellschaft and the 
“steel industry adopted common and 
mutually convenient methods of 
standardized design and manufactur- 
ing and assembling processes, but 
the combined initiative that resulted 
acted from the early days after the 
war in the common conviction that 
the motor ship was to be “the main 
asset of the naval industrial future,” 





building companies. In short, as the 
author bluntly sums up under. this 
head of his discussion, “organiza- 


And yet in 1922 it was doubtful if 
the cohesion of Germany would be sufficient — 
to hold the nation together without some 4 
terrible — breakdown of the whole — 
system. The paradox of Germany's post - 
war experience is one of ‘the most remark- * 
able chapters in world: economics -as_the 
author ‘relates it. The collapse of the mark 
brought about an era of individualism in 
Germany that. seemed a grotesque parody 
on German efficiency. As one reads the 
efforts of the business Jea@ders to stem the - 
tide one sees two (Continued on Paye 19) 
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The Old South Ytelds 
To the New. 


In Literature, as in Industry, the Tide Has 
Definitely Turned 


By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


NG of America in his 
Journal, June 18, 1838, 
Emerson : : 


carded in square ‘miles of newspa- 
pers, and the characteristic of the 
American in Europe is ‘pretension.’ 
But it is fair to ask the Reformers, 
Democrats, New Churches and 
Ti dentalists, Where is your 
poetry, your science, your art? Why 
siumbers the creative hand?” At 
any time dufing these past sixty 
years the brooding spirit, contem- 
plating the South, might echo Emer- 
son: “Tt is fair to ask these conser- 
vatives. Democrats, politicians and 
Fundamentalists, Where is your 
poetry, your science, your art? Why 
slumbers the creative hand?” Only 
“within the past few years has the 





ed by the simoon of a devastating 
, temporarily arrested in educa- 
1 and cultural development by 
widespread poverty and the vuigar 


| -meceasity of keeping alive, begun to 


wake from its lethargic slumber and 


). spread the wings of, the creative 
rit. 


The South passed painfully through 
@ period sardonically entitled by 
Northern historians “Reconstruc- 
tion”; and, that formidable barrier 
valiantly surmounted, vigorously set 


>= to work upon a genuine reconstruc- 


> 


s 


| © thon.” 


| - certain degree of prosperity,” 


tion of her industrial and economic 
life. There is not even unconscious 
humor in Irvin Cobb's recent obser- 
vation: “Yhe South stands on her 
record of the most amazing perfor- 
mance in the history of the world 
im the matter of self-rehabilitation 
and recovery from practical oblitera- 
It was expected, however, 
that the reconstruction of the South's 
intellectual Iffe should lag far behind 
the reconstruction of her business 
and financial affairs. Literature is 
a function of teisure, and leisure is 
an individual and social state pro- 
cured by economic independence. 
“Art is a necessary outcome of a 
ob- 
serves the Spanish novelist, Palacio- 
Valdez, “attained by countries where 
man, having overcome the obstacies 
opposed to his subsistence, recovered 
from his fatigue and enjoyed life 
quietly.” So today, despite the giant 
handicaps of a Southern public 
which is the poorest field for the 
national publishing firms, the wide- 
spread dearth of great or even con- 
siderable libraries, the political so- 
lidity which tends to paralyze real 


- leadership and constructive -think- 


ing, the absence of publishing house 
or even influential magazine of na- 
tional significance, the insensibility 
of the people as a whole to the read- 
ing habit, the religious fundamental-" 
ism which tends to cripple scientific 
investigation and stifle the free range 


- of mind—despite these, and other im- 


pediments, a not. inconsiderable 
group of men ani women, not in- 
considerable either in numbers or in 
talent, is beginning to be clamantly 
vocal in art. ’ 

Econontic prosperity alone cannot 
explain this phenomenon. For the 
Past fifty years the strangest pull 
has been exerted upon the Southern 
scholar or man or woman of literary 
and scientific talent to seek higher 
culture and completer development 
in other sections of the country, 
which are rich in educational facili- 


tive to the slightest criticism, smart- 
ing under the sting of defeat and 
the widespread cataclysm of ruin, 
subconsciously constructed an elab- 
orate defensive mechanism; that 

defeated in battle, her people 


though 
were quite the equals if not the 


superiors of the people ef other 
sections, in literature and the crea- 
tive arts. ; 

This philosophy of esthetic defeat- 
ism has been the South’s worst 
handicap. For all her gracious s0- 
cial culture, the aristocratic benig- 
nity of ante-bellum days,the patriar- 
chal life, the noble tone, and the 
elegance of that planter society, the 
South was never creative in art. 
The essentially rural conditions, the 
isolation of the great plantations, the 
remoteness from -centres of literary 
influence usually found in great 


quantity for dearth of quality, un- 
critically compiled literary antholo- 


cases 
“literature” only because they had 
been written. 

A new generation, realistic, irrev- 
erent, radical, has come into being 
almost overnight. It was born this 
side of the ‘fiery struggle happily 
enough. It is free of the taint of 
sectionalism and is indifferent to the 
tradition of “Southern” literature. 


From the Jacket 

Design by W. T. 
Beada for the New 
of “My Antonia,” 
by Willa Cather. 


(Houghton Mifflin. 
Capany.) ; 


Indeed the intelligentsia of the new 
South cares primarily for literature 
as a creative function of the human 
spirit and not as a mere appendage 
or manifestation of the people of 
some particular section of the earth's 
It is finding, at last, a few 
congenial cases of liberal. thought 
and cultural stimulus in the dreary 

political standpatism, soci- 


surface. 


tres as Chapel Hill and Nashville, 
Richmond, Columbia, Charleston, 


Dallas and New Orleans. 


For years the Southern soil had 
an almost imper- 
ceptible fertilization’ and tillage by 
a small group of writers and critics, 


been undergoing 


Kirkland and their feRow-crusaders. 


General Education Board, pou 


tional standards proved a powerful 


Murphy, Brown, Smith, Mims and 
intensivé and impartial studies of the 
civilization of the ante-bellum South, 
the plantation régime, the sociolog- 
ical relations of the white and black 
races, the cultural advances of the 
post-bellum South and the conditions 
favorable to the development of the 
creative and critical literary spirit in 
the South of today. 
success of O. Henry as a short-story 





The patriotic agencies of the South- 
ern Education Board and later of the 


stimulus to Southern thought and 
self-analysis. Critics of the type of 


Dodd, for example, began to. make 


The notabie 
writer, the brilliant neo-romanticist 


. 





stories of James Branch Cabell, the 
slowly maturing genius of Ellen 
Glasgow, displayed in a long series 


ring | of realistic novels vivid with graphic 
money and intelligent activity into 
the more needy regions of the South 
for the general elevation of educa- 


social contrasts, the conquest of the 
public by Mary Johnston with her 
set 


nant influences in the South's liter- 
ary awakening. 

The trenchant assaults by H. L. 
Mencken upon the embattled tradi- 
tions of the old South, his boisterous 
exposures of the literary sterility of 
the new South, distorted out of true 
perspective as these pronunciamen- 
tos were by the pen of the caricatu- 
rist, nevertheless proved salutary in 
arousing many of the younger gen- 
eration to a sense of pained aware- 
ness of the South's cultural deficien- 
cy. The younger Southerners, men 
and women, lacking as yet the talent 
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Armageddon in an Epic Poem 


CONFLICT AND QUEST. 
Francie 8 8t " 





The epic poet of the World War, it 


By 
iy New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
recent World War is still 


ventures and to his love affairs, 
voted to the remedy for warfare, 


Uniate churches of the East. and in 
the reunion of Christendom. 


while a considerable section is de- 
which the author seems to see in the 
Obviously, this theme offers splen- 


did possibilities; obviously, if handled 
with the skill of a master craftsman, 


ness of his phraseology, the pallid- 
neas of his imagery. While it ig true 
that any literary work—and in par- 
ticular a lengthy one—should be 
judged by the totality of the effect 
it produces rather than by the treat- 
ment of details, yet in Mr. Steven- 
son's work. we find such insistent 
recourse to trite and overworked ex- 
pressions and such repeated use of 
the colorless. epithet that the author 


, jis unable to convey the intensity of 


to command place in the established 
national literary magazines, set to 
work to found little Mterary maga- 
zines as media for their fledgling lit- 
erary efforts. There was The Ke- 
viewer, the pretty plaything of 
Emily Clark and Hunter Stagg, sur- 
rounded with the glamour of “révo- 
lution poudrée,” utterly . without 
economic base, but able to run four 
years under the forced power of 
youthful enthusiasm. For love of 
good literature famous writers did 
their bit without other compensa- 
tion; and not a few aspiring South- 
ern talents made pin-feather flights 


magazines 
weather the gales for a while, like 
The Double Dealer, an exotic sophis- 
ticate;: others like The Southern Lit- 











must be confessed, has not yet ap- 
peared, but at least one writer has 
emerged with well-formed epic aspi- 


ties, literary atmosphere and the cult 
of appreciation of art. Woodrow 
| Wilson, Walter Page, David Hous- 
ton, Colonel House assumed posts 
of great national responsibility -and 
international influence as represen- 
tatives not of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina or Texas but of New Jersey, 
> Missouri and New York. 


Neither can it be successfully 
maintained that literary criticism 
- has flourished in the South or ex- ‘ 
| erted a preponderant influence in Queene” is all too apparent, not only 
"arousing to expression the creative in the verse form but in a repeated 
spirit of the South. Quite the re- 
verse! 


deluded itself with the fantastic and 


or when he tells us that 
the sun’s ‘first. rays revealed the 


morn, 
And tinged the mountain-tope with 
Golden sheen. 


i 
Heh 


if 


iy 
FFs 


thoroughly pernicious notion that 
her scholars were depreciated, her 


» Wterature discriminated against -or 


, solely on account of sec- 
The South, sensi- 


“gramarye” (occurring in the first 
stanza of the poem) are not to be 
condoned even by the exigencies of 
rhyme. But Mr. Stevenson's real 
failing is to be found in the vague- 








of what it might have been. 


Sranror A. Cos.enrsz. 


I, 


Fi 
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Roy Chapman Andrews Goes a-Digging in Mongolia ; 


ee The Central Asiatic Expedition Sought for Evidence of Ancient Man and Found Some Dinosaur Eggs . 


ON THE TRAIL OF ANCIENT: 
MAN. By Roy Champan Androwe. 
375 New York: G. -P. 
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ered with sand and there weren't! the book. In fact, a Zood many peo- 
But Andrews| ple who like to get their science 
and it| from the tabloids and Sunday sup- 

| plements are going to. be sadly dis- 


any fossils anyway, 
thought he knew better, 
turned out he did. 

The first few months were spent 


stupid brute is “collected” for some 


When they'd salted away enough 
of the fauna of Northern China they 


car. This may make‘the story dull 
from an adventurer’s point of view, 
but it certainly proves good man- 
“agement on the part of the author, 
“who quotes Stefansson’s famous re- 
mark that “adventures are a mark 
of incompetence.” 


Battlement Bluffs at the Flaming Cliffs, Where the Dinosaur Eggs Were 
Found in 1923. 


appointed..The dinosaur eggs aren't 


until he finds them an egg as big as 
a hogshead. A nine-inch egg from 


about the best effort we ought to 
In the somewhat “popular” vein 
which Mr. Andrews has adopted for 
the purpose of familiarizing his work 
to the large public of “Beebe fans” 
which will enjoy the record of his 


thin hatchet face, ending in a 
hooked beak. Its head sloped up. 
and back into a circular, bony 
frill, which formed a solid arma- 
ture’ over the neck and fore- 
rs. Low in front and high 
behind, with its. nine-feot body 
ending in a thick tail, it seemed 
like a horrid fantasy. 
Slowly: it waddled the slope 
red sand. 


summer, ten ion years after 
the its nest in 
the ; that we pitched 


had J 

The preservation is 
Some of the éggs have been 
crushed, but the d surface 





a nine-foot dinosaur; mostly tail, is 


eS ugh 
and the interior of all the eggs is 
solid sandstone: * * * Most inter- 


plainly 
delicate bone of the- embryonic 
dinosaurs. 
This discovery, the most sensa- 
tional made by the Central Asiatic 


to the most disappointing-of all ex- 
perience to an arc 
“Well,” said Nels,.“it isn’t much, 
but I. guess we've got a skeleton 


Pleistocene:man! Good heavens! 
What we had all been dreaming of 
for years! 

Morning saw us early at the 
Pleistocene deposit and we waited 

breathlessly while Nel 





Japan- and India all come together 
in. the centre of the continent. 
fate of the white race may be decided 
again. somewhere near the Gobi 
Desert, It’s happened several times 
in the past. ; : 
And yet this expedition of trained 
observers and experienced travelers 
brought almost nothing out of the 


all scientists will protest. that was 
all they were looking for. The ob- 
jectives were reached. Science has 
data to work on for the next ten 
But science: 





set to work to excavate the skele- 
ton, It was im loose clay and the 
matrix was easily warped away. 
Horrors, a bit of decayed wood! 


al thousand years or so and 

that meant nothing in our yo' 

lives. It must have been 
now 








TRAILS AND SUMMITS OF THE 
GREEN MOUNTAINS. By Walter 
Coltine O’Kane.. TWustrated with 
photographs. 372 pp. Boston: 
The Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50. ; 

HILE this attractive little 
pocket-size volume is essen- 
tially a guide book, Professor 

O’Kane has worked so much of his 

own enthusiasm for high places into 

the text that it makes 


The |.reading even for those who do not} 


anticipate a climbing trip.in the im- 
mediate future. : 
The whole State of Vermont, as we 


is a billowy mass of rolling hills; but 
all of the highest peaks and a greater 
part of the more interesting trails are 
located on the main axis range, which 
Professor _O’Kane refers to as a 
“great, broken ridge pole of moun- 
tains,” that extends the entire length 





of the’ State from north to south. The 


In the Green 


see it across the pages of this book, |. 


in that year that the Green Mountain 
Club was and organized 
for the express purpose of building a 
trail along the main range of moun- 
tains for the entire length of the 
State. Professor O’Kane’s story of 





the building of this trail is an accu- 





erary men. 

A proper person for this position 
would be‘ hard to find. He must be 
able to write, te learn languages 


fe 





J 





quickly, and above all to sympathize’ 
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Corsica Is Off the Beaten 


Track of Tourists 


Réné Juta Adventures Among the Unadvertised Beauties 
Of the Land of the Vendetta 


CONCERNING CORSICA. By Réné 
Juta. 198 pp. With — — 
tions in color by Jan Juta. 
New V : Alfred 4. Enopf. 


By ALEXANDER I. NAZAROFF 


UROPE in general and the 
Mediterranean in particular 
abound in regions and coun+ 
tries which, however pictur- 
esque and interesting, remain 

for some reason or other out of the 
way of ordinary tourists and adven- 
ture-seekers. In travel, as in life, 
we like much-trodden highroads and 





avoid solitary paths. Nice, the Céte 
@Azur, Biarritz, Lucerne, the Italo- 
Swiss takes, &c., with their specifi- 
- ¢ally cosmopolitan atmosphere, with 


. unavoidable “fidtels d Angleterre” 
and with red volumes of Baedecker 
displayed in the windows of every 
bookshop, are known to every one 
who knows Europe. Many become 
tired of ‘hese places; many are 
bored by the “chic” of “splendid” 
restaurants, casinos and cafés. Yet 
few are those who decide to deviate 
from these M Medi of 
the contemporary traveler. A skeptic 
may say that in our adventurism 
we are pre-eminently unadventurous. 
We like dusty highroads. We avoid 
solitary paths, even if history has 
trodden them. 

This does not apply, however, to 
Miss Réné Juta, for it is Corsica 
that lured her. She spent there only 
two months, but that was enough 
for‘her to fall in love with this 
sunny and colorful island. Its “sal- 
mon-red” cliffs, its “sweetest-scented 
hillsides in the world,” its Genoese 
citadels and fortresses towering out 
of rock, literally conquered her heart. 
it is true that Miss Juta’s love for 
Corsica is somewhat blind, as first- 
sight loves usually are. Miss Juta 
does not know her hero very well. 
Her knowledge of his biography— 
that is to say, history—is rather 
scant and fragmentary—a fact which 
she herself admits with perfect 

~ frankness. Equally insufficient is 
her familiarity with Corsica’s pop- 
ulation. Yet the thing that matters 
is that she loves, for loving she 
makes us at least admire. 

“Perhaps the only thing that shocks 

the reader in Miss Juta’s light and 

entertaining books is the self-con- 
seiously coquettish tone which her 

Narrative assumes here and there. 

Wading through “luminous light col- 

ored plants * * * likea Renoir pic- 

ture,” through “sandy meadows * * * 

like a Poiret decoration” and through 

other similar “likes,” one sighs at 
times for more simplicity and less 
refinement, for refinement, if over- 
done, is a very ungrateful thing. 

The reader feels also rather uneasy 
when Miss Juta “recommends” some- 

thing to her “friend,” André Maurois. 

Was there any need of informing the 
reader of her friendship with the 
famous author? Could not the gen- 

erous « “recommendation” be  con- 
veyed to him in some other, less 





is meant ‘to be all elegance, taste 
and super-refined mental manners 
such passages are deplorable. They 
are, ‘however, .to be encountered 
mainly in lyrical, philosophic and 
other digressions. Descriptive parts 
of the book do not abound in them. 

Expressive and picturesque are the 
pages which Miss Juta devotes to 
the portrayal of Corsican cities. Here 
is, for instance, Bonifacio, from the 
walis of which Genoa dominated the 
rebellious and unsubmissive island 
for four-odd centuries: 


From the sea it is a city tower- 



























ing out of rock; tall, .towering 
houses of defence, gathered like a 
cohort, glistening, watching the 
seas; high h with G 
balconies at rare intervals, and 
sweeping vaults and arches span- 
ning narrow streets and ee * 
into a complete design. It is 

archive of the Middle Ages, oak 








salted by the sea, stands preserved 


until the fleas eat it up, or its 
ror thousand donkeys and as 
inhabitants fall two hundred 

feet, into the water which waits for 
t on three steep sides. 

The day I waver in the rattling 
bus from Sarténe and jolted over 
the drawbridg the town was like 
adream * — surprise; the 
sea was more real 

The whole country is “an archive 
of the Middle Ages,” nay, of history 
in general. Indeed, every epoch has 
left its imprint on the hody and in 
the soul of the island. From prehis- 
torical habitations, the stone ‘Nu- 


The Illustrations 
on This Page Aré 
From Water 
Colors by Jan Juta 
for “Concerning 
Corsica.”’ 




































































raghi’ of Lybian origin, and splendid 
débris of the Roman domination to 
the castles of early medieval barons, 
from Italian and Aragonese for- 
tresses to the traces of the short-lived 
British rule at the close of the 


eighteenth century—uall is tobe found 
here. The still surviving practice of 


“vendetta” (the blood vengeance), 

















the still prevailing traditions, cus- 
toms and legends of past centuries— 
such are some of the spiritual. mu- 
seum pieces preserved in the isolated 
island. To one who wants to travel 
historically but not geographically, 
to one who wants to cover centuries 
instead of covering miles, Corsica is 
undoubtedly a very promising Jand. 
And Miss Juta succeeds in reviving 
here and there these forgotten his- 
torical shadows haunting the colorful 
island. From Garibaldi’s tomb. at 
Caprera she leads us to Ajaccio, 
haunted by the memory of the great- 
est Corsican, Napoleon. From Paoli,’ 
the famous Corsican patriot who 
struggled against re 

France, she passes to numerous other 
heroes, revolutionists, fighters and 
trouble-makers. Perhaps the most 
interesting of them is the famous 
Baron Theodore von Neuhoff, one of 
the most remarkable adventurers of 
the adventurous eighteenth century, 
who, after a long series of daring 








TWENTY YEARS IN BORNEO. By 
Charles Bruce. Illustrated. 296 
pp. New York: The Frederick A. 

Btokes Company. 5 


REAT BRITAIN'S far-flung 
civil seryants who uphold the 
majesty and the interests of her 

empire in all manner of remote 

places so often manifest the ability 
to write interestingly of their ex- 
periences, even when they-have had 
little or no training in literary ex- 
pression, that it becomes a matter 
of real wonderment; Mr. Bruce, for 
inst ketching briefly his career 
before he went to Borneo in 1902, 
says that he had worked in a so- 
licitor’s office as articled clerk to an 
accountant, in Canada as chore boy 
on a farm, as a cook in a lumber 
camp and as paper seller on a train. 

And earlier in life he had, apparently, 

attended Rugby School. His service in 

Borneo really began in.the constabu- 

lary, but he seems to have progressed 

rapidly. He was soon a district of- 
ficer, reigning as untrammeled king 
over a region of two or three thou- 
sand square miles and ten thousand 
or more population. Later on he 
nerved as secretary to the Governor, 

and was appointed Resident, an im- 

portant position carrying with it 

judicial duties. 

These various kinds of service took 
him far and wide and brought him 
into contact with all manner 
pie, native and white, and 
of life. Twenty years of it seem to 
have soaked his mind to saturation’s 
point with life and affairs in 
and so when he sat down to 
what came forth was Borneo, just as 





color ‘and vitality a rather sketchy 
outline of his own life in, that far 
land, with its varied and multitudi- 
nous duties. There are innumerable 





pultic, manner? In a hook which 





And all of it is written with such 





anecdotes that range in spirit all the 


way from the trivial and- amusing 
to the tragic, and there are vividly 
related scenes and incidents that give 
the reader a more intimate feeling of 
knowledge of the country than would 
hundreds of* pages of description. 





An Englishman’s Life in ‘Borneo 


zest, such eager interest in every 
experience, such unfailing response 
to the humorous side of every situa- 
tion that can possibly have one that 
the reader is constantly thinking | 
what a good time this young man 
must have had. 


The Wayside Tomb, Ajaccio. 













































































escapades in Germany, Spain, France 
and Holland, landed in Corsica and 
crowned himself King of the pictur- 
esque island. For everything was 
in Corsica during this golden 
age of adventure. The pages which 
Miss Juta devotes to his short-lived 
rule, to his struggle against Genoa 
and to his tragical flight to London 
are both humorous ahd suggestive. 
But Miss Juta’s interest is not only 
in the past; Corsica’s present is also 
dear to her. The iffe of lazy and 
good-natured Corsican fishermen, the 
wanderings with the lobster fleet off 
jCalvi,. the stories told -hy Corsican 
women in thelr mournful black na- 
tional dreszes—such are the subjects 
which she mingies with description | 
and history. And she succeeds in- 
giving us telling and interesting 
glimpses of Corsica’s present, Here 
is, for instance, a brief characteriza- 
tion of the island's political life. At 
Piana Miss Juta and her brother, with 
whom she traveled, were invited to 
visit the house of the tax collector. 

His cellar door was riddled by 
bullets in last May's elections. 
Politics and elections have taken 
up the played-out roles of Genoa 
and other conquerors. In politics 
Corsica herself—energy and 
excitement are satisfied. Families | 
become temporarily estranged; 
murders are frequent; shooting 
Proceeds round street corners. 
“And God help us if ever France. 
gives our women the vote. It will 
be murder rampant.” 


Pahei 
} 


1 murder, the 
arrival of * distinguished foreigner 
or the marriage of a local notable 
are the only things that perturb 
once in a while the peaceful and 
monotonous life of the Corsican 
eities, which, after centuries of fight- 
ing, have passed under the French 
rule to a quiet and somnolent rest. 
The French are excellent colonizers— 
Miss Juta tells us. 

The French have covered all Cor- 
sica with a net of excellent roads 
that wind in the hills, among un- 
forgettable green, blue and red land- 





‘| scapes, “as if some flying god had 


taken a ribbon three yards wide and 
laid it over earth and mountain.” 


steamship communication 
connecting all important Corsican 
cities with the mainland. They have 
done undoubtedly a great deal for 
Corsica’s economic development. Yet, 
as is often the case of peoples 
bred on wars and fighting. Corsicans 
are poor and unenterprising. “A 
little wine, -a little corn, * * * a 
small stone fortress of a house, a 


sican's sum of life. This may be un- 
modern and unprogressive. But, to 
believe Miss Juta, it is here that lies 
one of Corsica’s main charms. The. 
little country is obstinately reluctant 
to pass from the eighteenth century 
into the, twentieth. It still remains 
a living historical museum in which 
we; men of the twentieth century, 
can rest for a while from the ultra- 
modern, material and spiritual, im- 





° 


provements of our time. 
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Were Gunpowder” 


J.‘B. Priestley Writes a Penetrating Critical and 


Biographical Study 
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and Mr. Priestley. accounts 
by the theory that “in later 
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The 
By GEOFFREY 1. HELLMAN | was probably ashamed, 
FIER fifteen years of com-|tailor’s shop, but of his shame 
_ parative indifference’ there | tailors shop.” We are told 
are indications of renewed 
interest in George Meredith. 
A revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. of “The Writings and Life 
of George Meredith,” by Mary Sturge 
Grettan, has just appeared, and 
in a recent addition to the Eng- 
lish Men of Letters Series J. B. 
Priestley writes of Meredith from a 
biographical and_ critical point of 
view. The primary purpose of Mr. 
Priestley’s book is critical rather than 
biographical. Only two chapters are 
devoted ‘to the facts of Meredith's 
life.and an analysis of his character, 
while the remaining five’ concert 
themselves. with his attitude, his 
poetry, the — spirit, and the 
form, scope and general character- 
istics of his fiction. -- 
The creator of Roy Richmond and 
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Mary Nich- 
olls was a failure, but it was her 
father, Thomas Love Peacock, who 
instilled in him the comic spirit which 
was to cast its Sage Bee on the 
characters in his iater novels. 


Trevelyan: to call him the 
prophet of sanity, and here, 





George Meredith’s “Wits 





Sir Willoughby Patterne was born in!is shown in striking 


George 
Meredith. 


From’ “Men I Have- 


Victorian contemporaries, including 
that Carlyle who “leaves us doubtful 
whether ws are béding treated to a 
baffled and indignant idealism or to 
chronic dyspepsia.” Meredith - not 
only accepted evolution, but built 
upon it. Religion, in i usual guise, 
he saw as a , ill-balanced 
feree which ———— ‘au life in its 
desire to proffer easy cousolation. 
Prayer he regarded as a psycholog- 


attitude’ was healthy; his is the 
Greek ideal-of & union of blood, brain 
and spirit. The development solely 
of intellect had no attractions for| 
him—unlike Be Shaw. Pre- 
sumably the present-day cry of 
“athletics for all!”. that Arnerican 
colleges are raising would have had 
Meredith's support. 

Although Mr, Priestley agrees with 








Gogol’s 


Fronaibted 


NEAR | gayety of brief periods between wars 
or battles. 

The present — of tales, “Eve- 
nings on a. Farm Near Dikanka,”- 
was written by Gogol when he was 
barely 20, just after he came to St. 
Petersburg from his ancestral estate 
in the Ukraine. In the great world 
of the capital he laughed—how he 
laughed!—at the superstitions and 


By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 
OMETHING Russian”. has come 
to be a. phrase synonymous 
with gloom, moral problems, 
deep mental depression. and 





profound psychological disturb- 
ance. When we think of Dostoiev- 
sky all the nerve agitation and fris- 
son of “The Brothers Karamazov” 
come to our minds. With Tolstoy. 
occur the adulteries of Anna Kare- 
nina and. Vronsky, and with Turge- 
nev the highly wrought serious fric- 
tions of a liberal mind that was ob- 
sessed by the curse of serfdom. 
Tchehkov did something to clear the | 
air by a blither, lighter note. But, 
in general, no one associates Rus- 
sian literature with gayety. 

Yet Nikolay Gogol, the father of 
Russian literature as we know it, 
that is, of nineteenth century litera- 
ture, was a -humorist of the first 
order. And though he himself ended 
his life in a pietistis gloom more 
pathological than that of Tolstoy, 
he began his literary life-with laugh- 
ter and gayety—the two irresistible 
literary gifts of gifts. 

The secret’ lay in the fact that he 
was not really a Russian at all. He 
was an Ukrainian, which is quite 
another thing. The Ukraine isa re- 
gion Americans and even Europeans 
know very little about. 

Ukraine really means. the border- 
land—and the edge or borderiand it: 
is. Its language is a dialect of Rus- 
sian, but its people are musical, 
song and laughter. loving, light- 
hearted and medieval. Imagine these 
traits set in about the age of Chau- 
cer, plus such fnfluences as neigh- 
boring upon and admixture with the 
Poles, Turks and remnants of the 
Goléen Horde, which represented the 
tide of the Orient, may bring, and 
possibly: you can form .some notion 


robust humors of his native land, 





Gay Tales of the Russian 


This passage is not easy to render 
in all its ecstasy, but it is famous in 
Russian literature. And what, you 
may ask, happens against this back- 
ground? Well, young people make 
love and make merry and circum- 
vent older. people, who always, it 
seems, have to be circumvented. And 
one of the chiefest of sports is cir- 
cumventing the devil 

A young man sees. his father, the 


Nikolay’ Vasilyevich Gogol (1809-1852.) 
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Ukraine 


to the .Empress Catherine; sufe 
enough he has an adventure with 
witches and devils on the way—after 
hearty potations the previous eve- 


The devil is all but omnipotent, as 
the_story demands, yet he is always 
@ fool. Any able-bodied Cossack or 
—— ultimately and invariably 
gets the ‘better of him. 


“If my gallant horse” is os 
before me at oncé, ma: 
thunderbolt strike me dead in this 


who works with blackened face and 


some contact with the 
this tale, together with much real- 


blacksmith in procuring a pdir of the 


haughty sweetheart, who had laugh- 
ingly promised to marry him if he 
accomplished the feat. Here the 
devil plays the part. of the djinn in 
Arabian tales. He carries the com- 


s pelling blacksmith to St. Petersburg 


and brings him back in a night—with 
the prized slippers of the stout, sen- 
sual little German 

the Empress Catherine in his pocket. 


hands at a lurid forge must ‘have |! 
Devil. In} si 


Empress Catherine’s slippers for his. 





woman .who was 


- —— 
ical safety valve. Toward man his} many Other critics in theit praise of 


“Modern Love,” he does not consider 
Meredith a great poet—too often 
coldly didactic, his work. lacks the 
emotional qualities: of great poetry, 
and his passion for involved meta- 
dhors prevents himi from dealing 


beautifully with simple statements. ~ 


The comparison of a passage from 
“A Faith on Trial” with extracts, 
similar f2 theme, from. Wordsworth 
and Coleridge gives the impression 
that Meredith is commenting on life. 
whereas they are expressing life. His 
poetry, on the whole, is compared to 
“a very rich pudding, containing the 
most varied and delightful ingredi- 
ents, that does not make friends 
with the palate because it has not 
been properly mixed or cooked.” 

The next topic is the comic spirit, 
which James Moffatt defined as “an 
attitude of thoughtful laughter’—a 
definition sound enough, yet cunvey- 
ing no idea of the spontaneity of a 
spirit capable of sending forth ‘‘vol- 
leys of silvery laughter.” The rela- 
tion between. the comic spirit and 


‘common sense and the close connec-.. _ 
tion between Meredith’s attitude to- © 


ward woman and his view of the 
comic are. stressed. He believed that 
Women, like men, could have a past, 
and he had no patience with those 


egotistical lovers who, as Mr. Priest- — 


ley dramatically writes, “are not 


,j looking for another human creature, 
| but rather a virgin white page across 


which they can scrawl their names.” 


of the peasantry of the Ukraiue. 






abounding in feasts, 







given. Gogol, 
has given Joseph Conrad. 








ing a letter of defiance to the Turk 
ish or Tartar Emir. 
were simply 









troops, 












It 
is a fertile land and gracious, full of 
soft, brilliant sunlight in Summer, 
superstitions 
and love-making. To‘ Russia it has 
Korolenko and many 
other writers. To English letters it 


The tradition of Ukraine is that of 
fighting the Mussulman: Many of 
us have seen reproductions of the 

. picture of the Cossack hetman writ- 


‘Those’ Cossacks 
embattled peasants. 
Along the Dnieper River they main- 
tained strongholds of free volunteer 
and of their various skir- 
mishes with Poles and Turks they 
spoke and sang in almost Homeric 
strain—these Scythians, or Dacians, 
or whatever ethnically they were. 
Their psychology was the exuberant 


head of the village, making love to 
his (the boy’s) sweetheart. From 
that moment he becomes a devil 
himself, almost, in’ devising tricks 


but there was a touching homesick- 
ness in his picture: 


know 


pompous father leok ridiculous. Ro⸗ 
bust humor, as we conceded, and 
doubtless in the original it appears 
more natural. But a hundred years 
ago this region was in the fourteenth 
century, and in many respects it is 
there s*iil. . 
To -outwit the devil, however, is 
even greater sport than to outwit 
stubborn old men. 


glows and breathes. * 
the countryside is sleeping. 
—— all —* brea’ 

marvel ‘umphal. ‘All the 
soul is Pfui F the —— and 
the marvel; and —— vislons 
rise up in multitudes 
from “its depths. 

Divine night! Enchanting night! 

And suddenly ‘i 


upon the —— and one fancies 

the moon itself is listening in mid- 

heaven. * * * The hamlet on 
the upland sleeps as though spell- 

bornd. ! 


own father-in-law is at once wizard, 
devil and spy—just about as confused 
as those incult intellects that lived 
by war. A Cossack carries a letter 








and practical jokes to make his| of 


oa euvtnee into In almost every story the devil 
life—the the ponds and | figures as a character. In “The Re- 
the stones. The glorious clamor of | venge” a Cossack chieftain guarding 
the Ukrainian nightingale bursts | the marches of Poland finds that his}. 


The blacksmith appearing as a.cour- 
‘tier with the devil in his pocket is in 
itself rich humor. And Gogo! does 
hot fail here or elsewhere to give 
the opulent, incisive, realistic picture 
Catherfte’s court. . 

It must be admitted that other 
volumes of Gogol will probably prove 
of more genéral interest than the 
present one. The play “Revizor”. 
(“The Generai”},. “Dead 
Souls” and Taras Bulba” are doubt- 
less of a more universal appeal. But 
these first tales of Russia's great | those 







popular Diana 


the time of Meredith’s death, and 
that later produced the greater|such phrases as “his wits were gun- 
works. It is richly worth reading 
for those interested In Russian amet 
ature. 

Mrs. Garnett’s translations are al- 


magnificent flashes, spluttering and 


ways excellent, though possibly the emotion to another,” 
present volume offered greater re-| veal Mr. Priestley as a writer 
sistance to the Anglo-Saxon idiom!car wax metaphorical without 


than most others. 
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coming obscure. 


powder, and his mind worked in — 
crackling on its way, like a burning 










































































































Love Story 


. 


FAIRY GOLD. By Compton Mao-|geant and a dozen privates of the 







heir, doomed from the first hour of 
the war, has left home for death 
upon the Western front. Between 
the elder daughter, Vivien, and the 


e 
— 


woven with the story he has to teil 
that at times it is difficult to decide 
whether marvels of sea, sky and land 
are being used to cast a glamour over 
his situations, or whether the situa- 
* tions themselves lend these aspects 


* 


age. Perr ee 


ate 


b . ity. Im other words, Mr. Macken- 
* zie’s unfailing tribute to the beauty 
of which nature is so spendthrift 
does not wait upon favoring locality. 
He can be as happily lyrical over a 
wet night in a mean Camden Town 
gy Peewee mage singers, FE lect and fairy 
wned asphalt as over @ 9UD/1 ches. How the wits of the three 
rising or setting upon the Aegean oung people 
Sea or gilding the granite tors and} ™ . 
marshes of his own Cornwall. willed senior, défeat the schemes of 
In “Fairy Gold,” the author of Sir Caleb 
“Carnival” and “Altar Steps” has —— ——— 


Compton Mackenzie Gives 
Romance Free Rein 


His Latest Novel, “Fairy Gold,” Tells a Captivating 









; Mr. Mackenzie's secret. I 
> taker what might be called a writer's 

. Fresh from grappling with its discovery 

the minutiae of rubrics and church 


The winding path of daisies ran 
like a silver brook between the 


gushed forth upon the kindly air 





from sheltered nooks where they 


ed, and a storm bursts over ill- 
fated Roon: . 


All day the wind increased in 





fury, blowing full from the west 
with squall after raging squall, in 


the brief intervals between which 
the island stared livid green under 
a haggard effulgence of tortured 
sunlight. * * *: Savuge. gusts 
burst in to flap and scream down | 
the corridors like 2 flight of mad- 
buzzards. And abo 





. in a long rol) 

— 9 See —— 
—— 
Such a novel as “Fairy Gold” is 

more than a good book. In the 
present crisis of imaginative litera- 





ture ft isa good deed. 





discipline in “Altar Steps” and its 
iwo successors, he has given us a 
story of idealistic love set amid idyllic 
surroundings. All who follow literary 
"personalities are aware that Mr.|SUS4N SHANE. By Roger Bur- 
. Mackenzie, besides being « popular} 4agame. yp Now York: 
‘and romantic novelist, is landlord of Charies Scribner's Sons. $2. 

Herm, the smallest and most fairy- USAN SHANE” reveals its au- 
like of the Channel Isles. To describe 
the almost unearthly charm of Roon, 
the island home of his new story, he talent, who. has yet far to go on 
can have had little to do save to the road'to artistic success, but 
draw upon observations that must/ whose progress hitherto has been so 
by now be the stuff of daily and|/ marked as to indicate him as one of 
hourly life. At exactly what longi-| those who ascend Parnassus with a 
tude and latitude upon the map this|sure though slow step. His first 
earthly, paradise is situated does not | novel, “You, Too!” was a biting and 
greatly matter. Indications contained | satirical study of the advertising 
in the story itself would seem to tie| business, written in a glow of pure 
it up pretty accurately with the/ hatred that fascinated-while it did 


Scilly Islands, a little group set iN} not altogether convince. In this, his 
the warm swirl of the Gulf Stream, | | ) 


where storms that roar like any lion | woridly 
can be as soft and moist to the cheek | woman. 
as the fleece of a lamb, and where/| shane's rise as a resta 
the transatlantic traveler to Cher-/ the time she peddied 

bourg, stopping to pick up a pilot at | Gienvil Arms in ‘the litt! 
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upon the off-shore breeze. 

When the story opens the lord of| sented with 
Roon is Sir Morgan Romare, the last | acter, 
of a long line of roystering and im-| achievement in-literary mechanics. 
peverished baronets, who have kept | Where Mr. Burlingame is yet to ad- 
the ancierit faith and the ancient | vance is in the sphere of texture and 





daughter of the Romares. ~| cialigt, é 

A whim of the War Office, in the | most of the time just plays the flute.” 

‘year before the last of the war,|Her mother, Ruth, is the daughter 

decides that Roon must be garri-jof affluence in the shape of some 

-soned possible submarine/| chain groceries which are’ going to 
seed 


“The story opens with Susan con- 
templating a dollar bill earned by the 
sale of eggs and saying “It's mine!” 
That is the attitude she preserves 
throughout her tempestuous career. 
She gets her uncle's chef to teach her 
how.to make French pastry and then 
peddles tarts to the Gienvil Arms and 
the Summer residents of Glenvil. 
Later, backed by Bernard Moore, 2a 
multi-millionaire with a soft heart 
and no purpose in life, she buys out 
Mrs. Moriarty’s pastry shop and sets 
up for herself in business. Later still 
she buys up Paddy Desmond's candy 
kitchen and becomes a. caterer. After 
various attempts to pull her uncle 
Jack through alcoholic and financial 
tremens, she inherits his 

becomes 


ately sacrifices everything 
stands in her way. At the outset of 
her career she vows: 
Mother of God, hear me swear 
from now thenceforward to let no 
weakness, no love of man, nothing 
of any kind at all interfere with my 


This oath is kept. She is hard as 
the .world is hard, as inexorable as 


economic law, “Money, -money, 
money! At is the only thing in the 
world!” 

Hard? Why. wouldn't I be? You 
try living with everybody so sick 
and so poor you got no clothes and 
shoes, and dirty babies yelling on 
the floor, Winter after Winter, and 





scarlet fever and the cold and snow 





determination, reali the seamy 
side of "s career 
She would make a colossal 


and 
terrible success in business, and 
she would leave a long trail of 
wreckage behind her. There was 
a wake of wreckage behind all 
business success. Human wreck- 
age. There were human 
thrown on the ash heaps by the 
way. There were old 
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Rise of a Business Woman in a New Novel 


him as she would run one of her own 
restaurants. The mutual love, un- 


material values is restrained and con- 
vineing. What is not quite so con- 
| vincing is Susan's own uninterrupted 
success. She moves from one stage 
to another with a puppetiike facility 
which suggests those smug little 
pamphiets, “How I doubled my _ sal- 
ary by raising guinea pigs in my 
spare time:” In a satirical book a 
touch of the burlesque is permissible, 
but “Susan Shane” is not satire. Her 
business infallibility, and, for that 


granted. 

only skin deep; its content ‘is very 
shallow; one can stick a finger “in 
anywhere - 





suddenly 
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; They Came Not to Hear 
Shakespeare, but Marlowe — 


Charles Edward Russell's Life-of-the Actress W hose Voice 


‘Bewitched a Generation. 


JULIA MARLOWE: Her Life and 
Art. By Charlies Edward Russell. 
S4l pp. 
graphs. 
ton 4 Co, SS. * 
By PERCY A. HUTCHISON 


F the question were to be asked, 


him, is not popular with the public. 
But Julia Marlowe, by. the magnetic 
lure of her interpretations of Shake- 
spearean parts, compelled the public 
-to-witness and to.enjoy Shakespeare. 
From the time when, as a young 
girl, she made her first appearance 
on the stage to the present day, Miss 
Marlowe has played but forty-three 


the power of her appeal. 
Not in every respect is 

what one would wish it to 

one thing, it is too long, 

hot equally interesting in all its parts. 

But it departs from the usual stage 

biography in one important respect— 


while it will make less of an appeal 
to some, it will make a stronger ap- 
peal to others, for the work is, above 
everything else, a study. It there- 
_ fore recommédnds itself to any stu- 
dent of the theatre. 
One wonders how many in Miss 
Marlowe's audiences have been aware 
of the fact that this great. exponent 


came of farmer stock. 
the small village of Caldbeck. There 
was no theatre within miles, there 
was nothing of theatrical tradition 
in the family. Julia Mariowe is as 
much a divergent as was John Keats, 
when surveyed in the light of heredity 
and background. Moreover, her name 
was not Marlowe, it was Sarah 
Frances. Frost. . 

When she was about six years of 
age, Sarah came to America with her 
mother, two sisters and a brother. 
the father having preceded—we shall 
not say his family, rather, his ap- 
pendages, for it was as appendages, 


so that he soon “roved” out of 
their lives, and Julia’s mother shortly 
afterward obtained a divorce. Sub- 
sequently she niarried a second bus- 
band, whose name was Hess. Being 
under the delusion he had injured a 
neighbor in England, Julia’s own 


father had changed his name to}. 


Brough; and it was as Fanny Brough 
that she went through the first part 
of her life. Her youthful years in 
Kansas were unrelieved with pleas- 
ures of any sort; she worked at vari- 
ous tasks. She was scarcely more 
than a drudge at times. . 


Yet if Julia Marlowe's early days|_ 


were outwardly a period of drudgery 

and privation, they held for the small 
girl great joys—she réad voluminous- 
_ly, and’ mo ome paid the slightest 
heed to what she was reading. Her 
instinct was for poetry, and in 
Wordsworth, the poet of her own 
Cumberland hills; and in Shakes- 
peare, she discovered guides who led 
her into fairy lands. At the age of 11 
she went’ on thé stage—if a begin- 
ning so ludicrously trivial may be 
so designated. 


Tlustrated from photo-. 
* New York: D. Appie- 
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where 
by the local dramatic critic. 
“Ingomar” finally arrived at New 
York, where it was billed at the 
Bijou for a single matinee perform- 
ance. 


Probably not in the history of the 
American stage lias there 
duplication: of the extraordinary re- 
ception given that afternoon to Julia 
Marlowe. Beach did not have a 
chance to say his lines at the end of 
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From One of the Illustrations by Charles Ricketts for “Macheth” in “The Players’ Shakespeare.” (Ernest Benn, Lid. Londen.) 
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of a line with the generally 
rendition “will be found no- leas 
structive than interesting. c 

How Julia Marlowe came under” 
the management of " 
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Paris. 

OQ you know that Plato was 
. the first discoverer of Amer- 
fea? I do not say that he 
actually went there, although 
he was very widely traveled for 
his day. . He visited Egypt and 
Sicily, but never “got beyond the 
Mediterranean. Still, although he 
left the honor of being the first to 
land in America to Christopher Co- 
lumbus, he clearly affirmed the ex- 
istence of the continent almost two 
thousand years before the famous 
navigator. It was in his “Timaeus,” 
where he speaks of a time when it 
was possible to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean. “Before that passage which 
you call the Columns of Hercules 
(today the Straits of Gibraltar), he 
wrote, “There used to be an island 
(Atlantis). This island was larger 
than Libya and Asia combined. And 
from this island the travelers of 
that time could go on to other 
islands, and from these other is- 
lands they could reach the entire 
continent on the opposite shore of 
the ocean. * * *” The other shore 
of the Atlantic—the West Indies— 
the American Continent! This is 
obvious. In giving it his name 
Amerigo. Vespucci cheated not only 
. the Genoese, but the Athenian also. 
America should be called Piatonia. 
In any case, we are quite certain 
of its existence, and that it existed 
in the fourth century before Christ. 
Atlantis, however, no longer exists; 
and for a long time it seemed doubt- 
ful whether there ever had been such 
a continent. In antiquity, Plato was 
not only the first, but the only one 
to mention it, for, according to the 
findings of M. 8. Gsell, the historian 
of the North of Africa, all those 
who spoke of it after. Plato were 
simply referring back to him. Many 
believed that the whole thing was a 
figment of his imagination and that 
therefore it was to be considered 
merely as one of the myths in whicli 
the great philosopher-poet delighted 
as the myth of the cavern in 
the “Republic,” or the one of the 
winged team in his “Phaedra.” M. 
Albert Rivaud, who has put out the 
most recent critical edition of the 
“Timaeus”" and the “Critias,” with a 
French translation, notes and com- 
ments (Collection Budé), also be- 
lieves that Plato's Atlantis seems to 
be-a myth pure and simple. But 
the intuitive knowledge of men of 
genius is astounding. 


HE latest results of scientific re- 
search work indicate that this 
mythical Atiantis actually and 
unquestionably existed. ‘This is the 
conclusion reached by a French ge- 
ologist, M. P. Termier, who even 
acknowledges the exactness of the 
location indicated by Plato. At a 
relatively recent time, toward the 
‘end of the quarternary age, an enor- 
mous expanse, consisting of a con- 
tinent or of large islands, was sub- 
merged to the west of the Strait 
of Gibraltar. Pilato also remarked 
that Atlantis had been destroyed in 
. & world-upheaval, thus again agree- 
ing with the most modern geologists. 
He differs with them on only one 
point: According to him the catas- 
trophe was a chastisement of the 
gods. Our present-day scientists 
~take no stand on this matter. 
But they liave established that to- 
day there are deep longitudinal fur- 
rows, the visible traces of the cata- 
clysm in question, 
the ~ 
of the Atlantic Ocean. In the four 
_ archipelagoes that represent the last 
vestiges of the vanished continent 
(the Azores, the Canary Islands, 
deira, and the Cape Verde Islands), 
they find a fauna of continental ori- 
gin, similar to that of the West In- 
dies and of the Senegalese. coast. 
They even admit that the actual 
composition of the soil of these archi- 
pelagoes also corresponds to the geo- 
logic description of Atlantic in the 
“Critias.” Furthermore, archaeolo-~ 
gists have discovered traces of At- 
lantean civilization, which Plato de- 
Picta as having been phenomenally 
magnificent, in the splendid ruins in 
Mexico and as far down as Bolivia, 
where those of the city of Tian- 
huaco, at an altitude of two and a 
half miles, were explored in . 1848 
— one of = heroes of the Argen- 
R I Batholomé 








Plato and a New Tale 
Of Atlantis 


Mitré, who described them in a re- 
markable book. 
i *.* 
LL this ‘happened in very an- 


years ago! This. distance of time, 
combined with the lack of. historic 

documents, is not a circumstance 
to discourus+ the novelists, who, 
here, have abundant space for free 
Invention. They would write their 
stories just as well even if it had been 
proved that Atlantis unquestionably 
was only a legend. M. Pierre Benoit, 
in “Antinéa,” has already evoked the 
pretended remains of Atlantis, which 
he located in Central Africa. - 

In “La fin d’Atlantis, ou le grand 
soir” (The End of Atlantis; or, the 
Great Twilight), M. Jean Carrére is 
more in conformity with the state- 
ments of Plato and modern science. 
His Atlantis, immense capital of the 
powerful empire, lies in the ocean, 
and is surrounded by numerous is; 
lands. ‘Like Scott Elliot and Lake 
Harris, he attributes to the Atlan- 
teans familiarity with scientific mar- 





vels which we have considered the 
prerogative of our age. For ex- 
ample, aerial. navigation. electricity, 
explosives, and the like. To this 
he adds Greek fire and foci-or mir- 
rors and lenses which, it seems, en- 
abled Archimedes ‘to set fire to a 
distant fleet. 
According to M. Jean Carrérc it 
was their vices that brought on-the 
deem at te Atlanteans. Drunk with 
power and wealth, the citizens no 
longer were willing to fight, or 
work, or: pay taxes, 
these various duties to hired police. 
Besides, they were a prey to dema- 
gogues and civil discord. A _ self- 
styled Popular Party, led by Guitché, 
the gold king, and his wife Mel-. 
lena, who is in alliance with the 
blacks, conspires against the regu- 
lar oligarchic government that the 


old sage Oréus is unable to save: 


On the contrary, it is by dropping 
bombs from his airship on the ship 
of the negro-revolutionary, Timou, 
that the prince of the empire, ig- 
rnorant of the ravages that may be 
produced by this sort of dynamite. 
induces the waterspouts, the earth- 
quakes, the volcanic convulsions that 
destroy the city, the great islands, 
and all the A’ tie population, ex- 


as it may, this novel, which remind- 

ed me of H. G. Wells, is very un- 

usual and intensely interesting. 
Pav. Sovpay. 





but relegated ; 


fashion about this period he ought 
to lay down his pen. 

The ou recent addition to 
the literature of this subject is, of 
course, the new volume of “The 
Cambridge Medieval History.” deal- 





Ideal Restoration of An Ancient Greek Garden —— 


From “Landscape Art, Past aud Present,” 


by Harriet Hammond McCormick. 


(Charles Scritner’s Sona.) 





Albert “Trentini, 


DIE pares INS DUNKLE; BIN 
LIED VON DER WELT (The 
Flight Inte the Dark; a Song of 
the World. By Albert Trentini. 
Munich: ‘Georg Callwey. 


— — “BRAUT (The German 
- Bride). A novel 


Bgacin. 
HE latest two books of Albert 
Trentini again bear witness to 
the mighty scope of his cre- 
ative power. 

“Flight Into the Dark” is a 
significant, profoundly thoughtful 
work in verse. With amazing artis- 
try the author succeeds in pres .at- 
ing the deepest philosophic prob- 
lems in verses of a vigorous and 
virile type. Yet “Flight owe the 
Dark’”’ is no light reading. To under- 
stand the poet's symbolism one must 
be more or less familiar with the 
questions ‘of the day. Every line is 
pregnant with criticiem of the spirit- 


Ma-| ual condition in which modern man 


is content to remain. Trentini does 
not fear the use of rude comparisons 
or grotesque images to infuse the 
blood of life into his symbols. Again, 
the verses resound with hymn-like 
beauty, chiming forth their music, 
glowing with eternal fires. 

Briefly, the poem is composed as 
follows: A man who has imbibed all 
the wisdom of this world becomes 
disgusted with the merciléss light 
thrown by science .on the. most re- 
mote and mysterious crevices of 
nature and the human soul. In de- 
spair, the fugitive. hastens to the 
darkness of mountain and forest, te 
be healed .on the bosom of divine 
night. But night.does not cover him 








must overcome the horror of loneli- 
ness; where, for the first.time, he 
discovers himself; for the first time 
he sees his entire being, with all its 
weakness. and inadequacy. Wailing, 
challenging, an uncanny swarm of 
spirits, the phantoms of our time, 
floats past him. More plastic is. the 
appearance of an old man who, the 
son of honest parents, has been 
made into a burglar and murderer 
by his unsyspected, but > sinister 
inner feelings. Only one spot of his 
heart has remained undefiled—his 
love for his innocent little grand- 
daughter flourishes there. 
+o 


» however, he suspects her 
of having stolen an amulet from 
him. The-idea that his tainted 

criminal blood might have been in- 
herited by the angelic child brings 
him to repentance and despair, and 
Presents the opportunity for the sal- 
vation of his soul. Before this may 
be consummated, however, he must 
suffer a rorribie death. All parts of 
bis ‘worn-out body are taken up by 
Mature for new transformations. 


Quite free, his soul ‘may now soar- 


on high, there to undergo indescrib- 
able transmutation. 

In vain had the fugitive begged 
the night to show him God. Al- 
though it knows Him, it may not 
mention His name. It remains for 
his meeting with the old man to 
bring him on the road to God. In a 
deep, enchanted sleep he learns in 
mystic fashion the coherdnce and in- 
ter-relationships of all things. God 
permits the waves to roll and the 
mountains to collapse amid thunder 


with her mantle unconditionally. He | without interfering; yet He helps the 


Philosophic Poet 


soul of the tiniest flower that turns 
to Him, pleading for His aid. 

On waking the fugitive is entirely 
rchang-d. He sees that everything in 
the world is permeated by the divine 
will; and now God points to a lov- 
ing deed. Gently he consoles and 
cares for the criminal’s little grand- 
daughter. The poem closes with a 
marvelous ode to the life-giving 
power of love. 

°° 

IMULTANEOUSLY with its pub- 

lication of this powerfully writ- 

ten and profound book for the 
ridiculously low price of one Reichs- 
mark (in its Kunstwart library), the 
Caliwey house has put out the novel 
“The German Bride,” in which Tren- 
tini deals wit 
union between 
races. A theme that today is re- 
ceiving much and various treatment 
in Germany—quite naturally, since 
So many Germans have’ been torn 


over to strange masters, Albert Tren- 
tini avoids all political sallies, al- 
though, as a high government offi- 
cial in his former Southern Tyrolese 
home, he must have felt very much 
tempted to make them. The conflict 
between the German girl and her 
Ttalian fiancé finds purely psychic 
expression in hard-fought battles be- 
tween ardent love and a dreadful 


this divine mixture of external pov- 
erty and inner wealth in love, in ap- 


( Continued on Page 17 } \ 
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away from their Fatheriand and given. 


Some New Books on 
The Middle Ages — 


ing with the struggle between the 
Empire and Papacy. The Cambridge 
University Press also gave us, a few 
months ago, Dr. G. G. Coulton’s 
“Medieval Village,” Dr. J. M. Clark's 
.| “Abbey of St. Gall” and R. H. 
Snape’s “English Monastic Finances 
‘m the Later Middle Ages.” The 
last-mentioned volume has a wider 


as well 

that the] scope than one might infer from its 
" P..} title, for it not only surveys the or- 
Cheyney, has written in his‘ igtest|ganization of monastic households 
volume 


from the point of view of business 
management, but discusses several 
fundamental questions concerning 
the decline of, monasticism in the 
later Middle Ages. 

Recently from the same press have 
now come two other important pub- 
lications. Dr. G. R. Owst’s “Preach- 


research among 
from 1350 to 1450, is the first at- 


tempt to utilize such material for - 


historical purposes. “The House of 
the Monk,” by Dr. D. H. 8. Cranage, 
is more directly aimed at the general 
reader. Jt lays émphasis on the 
cloister ag the centre of the daily life 
of the — 

qe press of the sister university 

offers nothing parallel to the 

series of “Cambridge Studies in 
Medieval Life and Thought,” but it 
is publishing in September a text- 
book by L. F. Saizman on “Eng- 
lish Life in the Middle Ages.” One 
of the most attractive features of 
this volume will be its pictures. 
They will form, it is believed, as 
fine a collection of graphic commen- 
taries on medieval English life as 
has ever been brought together. 
Other publishers ‘have given, or are 
about to give us, ‘Travel and Trav- 
elers of the Middle Ages,” a com- 
posite volume edited by Professor 
A. P. Newton and dealing with Ori- 
ental as well as European jour- 
neys; Father Bede Jarrett'’s “Social 
Thought in the Middle Ages,” a con- 
tribution to H. J. Laski’s Library; 
“The Coming of the Friars Minor to 
England and Germany,”~ consisting 
of a translation of contemporary 
chronicles; a study of the time- 


markers of medieval churches under © 
‘} the title of “Sundials, Incised. Dials 


or Mass-Clocks”; *“The Secret Tra- 
dition in Alchemy,” by A. E. Waite, 
the well-known writer on occult 


to 1720," a translation of a com- 
pilation by Dr, Johannes. Nohl from 
contemporary’ sources. 

Among biographies relating to the 
medieval period one must note espe- 
cially the second and final volume 
of Canon Tatham’s monumental 
“Francesco Petrarca,” continuing his 
exposition of.the thesis that Pe- 


editor of The Publishers’ 
Ciréular says. that, as a boy, 

he learned more about the 
Americans and got a better idea 

of them from the novels of Feni- 
more . Cooper than from all the 
Press is about to issue what is said 
to be the first illustrated edition of 
the. Psalms. It will contain thirty 
full-page drawings by Baroness de 
Lynden, better known as Florence 
Hubbard. .... A book on R. L. 8S. 
has been written by Adelaide Boodle, 
who, as a child, was an intimate 
friend of the family at Skerryvore. 
There is also to be published in the 
Fall a diary kept by “Cummy,” 
Stevenson's nurse. . . . The title 
of the Scots Observer, W. E. Hen- 























The University of 
Wales. has conferred its honorary 
Litt. D.. on William Henry Davies, 
the tramp poet. ... What city had 
Principal Jacks in mind in writing 
“The Heroes of Smokeover”? Bir- 
mingham readers identify Smokeover 
with Manchester, while Manchester 
a * it is certainly Birming- 
ham. A second 


Hrereert W. Horwiis.. 
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LISTEN MOON! By Leonard Kime. 
312 pp. New York: The Viking 


L, one is about a third 
through “listen. Moon!” | words, 
there is no hint that what 
the reader has been invited 


absurdity that will provide sensa- 
tional copy. . ’ 
To. charter the schooner Mary 


“young expressers.” 
Unfortunately it is just here that 
the Leonard Kline of “Godhead” ‘lets 
us down. Obsessions that have noth- 
ing whatever to do with adventure 
begin to make their unwelcome and 
too familiar appearance — “inhibi- 
tions,” “deepest impulses,” 
thalamia,” 


Apuleius. and “Don Juan Tenorio. 


“Listen Moon!” and Other Ne 


~. — 


— CARLYLE RECEIVES AN EMERSONIAN DEPUTATION 
“Yesterday,” He Wrote: “There Came. o-Bevy of Americans From Emerson, One Margaret! Fuller, a Strange, Lilting. Lean Old Maid, Not Nearly Such a Bore as | pe 


try 








_IN A SYRIAN VILLAGE 


THE VALLEY OF THE AINGS. By 
Marmaduke 295 New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


ARMADUKE PICKTHALL, as 


brim- 
“the only contemporary ming with an excess of imagi- 
novelist who understands the Nearer | nation, affection and warmth. His 
East.” This; the second serio-comic plights, which he regards 
novels to be published by for the moment as such appalling 
house of Knopf, though it differs| tragedies, induce im the reader a 
from “Said” in most »} Mixture of pity and laughter. His 
shares that gift of pronunciation of English has real 
Here -is Mr. Pickthall m lighter| charm; it-marks Mr. Pickthall as 
mood, pitching a story with one of those rare writers who can 
implications in a key of + }make a brogue not a nuisance but 
dressing up the inescapable truth of] a pleasure. 


MISS WYLIE’S TALES 

— Ben ne bare 

. ‘ew — 
A. ——— 


aware of his presence. As soon as! marred, 
they became aware, they began |by 2 





i 

: 
ayg 
ue 
4 Fg 
bene 


own middle age, condemnation of 
Gwendoline, his bus, to the scrap 
heap after.one more ride and the 
gaunt look of the little orphan Ei- 
freda are too much for the orderly, 
obedient disposition of Mr, Gudgeon. 
He breaks all traffic and 


man” happens of its own weight and 
the somewhat factitious ending is for- 
given. The remaining seven stories 
fall below its standard. “Second 
Vision” aims at a conflict between a 
material and a spiritual vision of life. 
It is embodied in a struggle for a sin- 

beautiful woman between a 





ful, successful financier and indus-} continuous 
trial magnate. She marries the Na-| capture, 
poleon of money for love. Her hus-|* He result is 
band and her disappointed lover} which we. have 
her = Py —* — ————— 

happiness, and if her . 
falls in this he agrees to surrender |S ey pone 
her to the other man. An accident} wie stil an 
meant so much to her. The husband! 1.0; tar out at sea by her 
sppeals to the lover to resume his/tather, Dick Merrion. Before 
talks and his readings of Swinburne. rion shoots himself, he writes a 
He falls to realize on his Oppor-/ on the seat of the dinghy to 
tunity, however, and the husband/ yi. dsughter’s parentage and 
‘of them. That makes her happy. | ne legves a box containing a * 
She is easy to please. jin black pearls. a 
volves about the theory that life 18/+. the Queensland plantations picks | 
le ® species of trickery. Jamey, the | ous captain of the schooner yields to 
Cockney, invades Hollywood and suc-/ 1. entreaties of his dubious 
ceeds in inducing movie king to/..+y Collins, and gives 
ot sara ene gay Iris into her keeping. But 
West. Jamey arouses a sq — 

nm, shiftiess Indians into some- | °7** % J8ek Smith, Captain Collins's 
thing faintly resembling J. J ( Continued on Page 16) 
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THE VESPASIANO MBEMOIRS: 
Lives of Ilustrious Men of the 
Fifteenth Century. By V' 


da Bisticci, bookseller. Now 
translated into Buglish by W' 


Sina camaereticad 


— — NE 


























































take that line will, super- 
ficially, have a good deal 
to say in defense of their 

. If they assert 
that the learned bookseller 
inh question has no great 
distinction of style or 
mind, no sense of propor- 
tion and will maunder on 
as long about some old 
Florentine chum or cus- 
tomer as he will about a 
Pope or Emperor, I shall 


. of 
himself with fatuous seif- 
complacency, “I can be as 
tedious as a King.” So, 
too, Vespasiano. His is 
essentially. a chronicle of 
medieval small beer. His 

- anecdotes often appear 
quite pointless, and his 
mind is habitually set on 
little matters and trifling - 
occurrences. These he 

. elaborates and quite forgets 


He knows not where to be- 
gin or where to stop. Yet, 
in spite of all this, he cre- 
ates with amazing suc- 
cess the atmosphere of 
_ the end of ‘the Middle Ages—that 
gray time before the dawn of the 
Renaissance, which, when one has 


One is often tempted, as one reads 
Vespasiano, to put, “Oh, hush! 
hush!” in brackets in the middle of 
his stories, as did Carlyle when 
Quoting from what he calls in his 
“Cromwell,” “human inanities with- 
out even.an index.” But, in spite of 
that, one reads on, and in the end 
finds that the Italian’s book is a real 
contribution to literature and his- 
tory. No one who wants to envis- 
age the most attractive portion of 
the fifteenth century can possibly 

' afford to neglect it; The excellently 
produced and admirably selected pic- 
tures, many of them well known to 
lovers of Italian art, get a fresh sig- 

“nificance and interest from the chat- 

tering little biographies to which 
they are attached and from “the fool- 
ish face of praise” with which he sets 
down anecdotes of “Kings and Cardi- 
nals I have known.” Let me put 
forth a quotation to implement my 
contention—a quotation chosen, not 
because of its brilliancy, but for its 
garrulious ineptitude. Here is an 
account under the heading of “Arch- 
bishops and Bishops” in regard to 

Saint Bernardino: . 

After much communing he de- 

to —— the’ Order of. St. 


made up one’s mind not to be bored, 
is most engaging ; 


of talents; it that 
these did not all by the 
way of nature, but that Almighty 
God conf 


which he 

whole world, ‘-w was at this 
blinded enéd, espe- 
Italy, where all rules of 

righteous life been abandoned 

and where men no longer recog- 

nized God. . 


The biography of the preacher 
maunderg on, irradiated every now 
and then by an anecdote, and often 
an anecdote which .no doubt was 
of real brilliance when it started, 
but somehow got tamed by the nar · 
rator. For example: 








Scene in a Kitchen. Taddeo-Zuccaro (1529-1566). 


tance. The Pope remembered. the 
dag of money brought by “some one” 
and asked for it. Bartolomeo, know- 


Medieval Babblings of “The Good Old Days” 


_Vespasiano da Bisticci, Florentine Bookseller, and' His’Chronicle of Small Beer oR 
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From “Old Master Drawings,” by Henry Scipio Reitlinger. (Moffat, Y ord & Ce.) 


He replied, “I have ‘damned no 
. Damnation comes from man's 


to discuss contracts for dow- 

ries where the capital is fixed, but 
St. Bernardino proved by clear 
reasoning that these contracts 
were illicit and that contracts for 
dowries where the capital is fixed 
were worse than contracts made by 
a Jew on red parchment. 

Depend upon it, here is a very good 
anecdote spoiled in the telling. All 
the same, the Hebraic red parchment 
contract is a phrase full of flavor. 

But it must not be supposed that all 


/ 
quaint story of the Pope’s casual 
habits in regurd to money. He (the 
Pope), we are told, “never kept store 
of money in his house; as he got it, 
he spent it quickly.” One day “some 
one” brought him 4,000 or 5,000 


chamber attendant, Bartolomeo Ro- 
varella, put the money aside. “Being 
busy at the time Rovarello put the 
money under the mattress of the 
Pope‘s bed, where it remained sev- 
eral days.” Soon after this receipt 
of good gold another man came and 
asked the Pope for financial assis- 








away the book and the 
then comes the irreilative but 


luctant to address him.” The biog- 
raphy ends with a futile, and yet 
rather touching, account of the 





THE ART OF THE MINIATURE 


PAINTER. By George ©. Wil- 
Hamson Buckman. Il- 
tustrat 204 pp. Uniwersal Art 


art of miniature painting, this 
beautiful book offers a wealth of in- 
formation to the art student and 
art lover and to the practitioners of 
limning, as miniature painting was 
called in its earlier days. The two 
authors divided their task, Mr. Wil- 
Hiamson, who is an authority on min- 
iatures and author of numerous 
books about them, among these be- 
ing a four volume catalogue of the 
Pierpent Morgan collection, dealing 
more with the.-historical side of the 
art, and Mr. Buckman, an English 
miniaturist of note, devoting him- 
self to ita technique. Mr. -William- 





son’s seven chapters condense a 


‘Delicate Art of the Miniature Painter 


comprehensive survey of the origin 
and history of the art diversified 
with much interesting comment, 
critical and expository. He traces 
the origin of limning back to the 
days of illuminated manuscripts and 
of the word miniature to the Latin 
“minium” red lead, much used in 
the borders and initial letters of 
those manuscripts. But “to all in- 


art commenced in England with the 
work of Hans Holbein,” in the first 


and the work being intended for 
English readers, he confines him- 
self to the development of the art 
in that country, dealing especially 
with the characteristics of the early 


nique and the materials they used, 
and bringing the story down to the 
best. period ‘of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the use of ivory. 





tents and purposes,” -he says, “the | of 


masters of miniature, their tech- tury 


The section for which Mr. Buck- 
man is especially responsible deals 
only. with the technique of the art 
as it is practiced today, from the 
standpoint of a successful miniatur- 
ist. After a long period of neglect, 
he says, the miniature is regaining 
@ large measure of its former popu- 
larity. There is a final chapter by 
8. Arthur Lindsay, Vice it 
the Royal Society of Miniature 
Painters, in which he wmiakes a 
zestful plea for the introductfon into 


. | miniature work of ultra-modern ideas 


and methods of painting. 

The iliustrations, which are beau- 
tifilly reproduced, number almost a 
hundred examples of miniatures, 
some of them in colors, dating from 
the sixteenth to the twentieth cen- 
Among them are examples of 
the work of several American minia- 
turists, including portraits of Presi- 
‘dents Harding and Coolidge by Miss 


Pope's death. 
dressed to himself, were: 


deligh 
~}kind which Miss Ruth Draper’s tour- 

























(for this was 
mame) how much better it would 
“have been for the health of thy 
soul if thou hadst never been Pope 
nor but hadst died a 
friar! Wretched are we all that 
we only know ourselves when we 
come to end. 


I 


a 


had time to 


Eee 
th 


Before I leave this book 
and its mountain of oe 


Matteo Palmieri, a middle- 
class scholar and writer, is 
here reproduced. He is ex- 
actly the type of middle- 
aged, middle-class Italian 
that ome may see any day 
in an Italian city. Another 
wonderful piece of scuilp- 
ture ix the full length 
statue of Poggio Braccio- 
lini, also a_great scholar. 
Incidentally. I| may | note 
that he was sent by Pope 
Martin with lettera to Eng- 
land in 1429. He did not 
like our habits and thought 
we ate and drank too much. 
But, like the foreigner to- 
day, he was struck by the 
wealth of the country. He 
shrewdly observes of us: 


Evidentty Poggio Bracciolini was a 
good. observer. 

Notable illustrations are those 
showing the monuments of various 
Cardinals and Princes, for example 
the tomb of Nicolas V, in which are 
two tful little creatures of the 


ist calls “puttys But I must stop, 


leave our good author, who, by the 
way, is admirably classified in the 
introduction as an Italian John Au- 
brey, without further comment. 

It only remains to be said that, 
Vespasiano kept a bookshop in Fior- 
ence which was much frequented 
by all sorts and conditions of men, 
and that he was a notable buyer of 
books for “foreign noblemen and 
gentlemen,” and especialiy English-- 
men. His Britannic ostomers, in- 
deed, seem to have bought. bookn 
from him by the shipload. Tiptoft 
{Duca di Worcestri) was a great 
patron. It was of Tiptoft that Fuller 
used the noble phrase when record- 
ing his execution, “Then did the axe 
at one blow cut off more learning in 
England than was left in the heads 
of all the surviving nobility.” 











Archambault. 
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MORE THINGS ay MATTER. 


PP. New 
York: The George A. Doran C 


pany. $2.50. 3 

By F. FRASER BOND 
UCH of the quality that one 
and intelligent conversation 


permeates Lord Riddell’s 
second and latest volume, 


“More Thingy That Matter.” 








i). "They seldom penetrate very deep into 
t _the matter at hand, and accordingly 


- 


¥ quotation rubs shoulders with 
the latest bon mot. An _ ancient 
anecdote prepares the way for a deft 
‘plece of contemporary _ reporting, 


|] breathing with life. 


J 
ae 
ta 
| 


Lord Riddell strikes the .conversa- 


* Riddell finds to say of them is 
gossip. Much of it at that 


sounds like gossip at second hand. 


| 


i) But all bears the hallmark of pop- 


i 
i 


ular journalism upon it, and there- 
| fore succeeds in being interesting. 
/ Recent British writers have raised 
) this type of writing to the pinnacle 


analysis in the Raymond manner he 


aoes succeed when it comes to hu- 


that “he is an omnivorous reader 


| with the art of picking out books 
= that matter and the things fhat mat- 


in books.” However, we can sense 


housed 
— — ver 


ernment. —— the drama and 


associates with sprightly |. 





. 


handsome .men, beautiful women 
and clever people who have done — 
great things. ° 

Lord Haldane’s volubitity makes 


“}him an adept at what Lord Riddell 


describes as the “oll and feather 


A note of affection creeps into 
Lord Riddell’s prose when he writes 
of General Botha.- This outstanding 


cludes with an informal close-up of 
the big Boer Premier on a visit to 
the trenches in France. The author 
shows him at an al fresco lunch 

ing with his own private 
chicken on. the top of a barrel.” 
“I shall never forget.” Lord Riddell 
adds, “the beaming smile with which 
he dispatched two titbits by Mrs. 
Botha, for. the benefit of Mrs. Lloyd 
Geatge and myself.” Jan Smuts, 
lithe as compared with the ponder- 
ous Botha; had-a passion for walk- 


~ 





do, not believe in prohibition -or 


to slavery: 

but it is not the sole object of ex- 
istence. counts for 
something and happiness depends 
on reasonable freedom. 
American readers may raise their 
eyebrows in surprise.on noting in 
the article, “Drink: Poison or Pana- 
cea?” that. Britain raises nearly one- 
fourth of_her total revenue by liquor 
taxation. The annual income from 
thie source now approximates a bil- 
lion dollars. And this despite the 
fact that the production of beer and 
spirits in the United Kingdom has 
decreased 50 per cent. since the be- 
ginning of the great war in 1914. 
The trend indicates the growing 





British attitude of moderation and 


Lord Riddell Reviews Life F — 2 Club Widow: 


“More Things That Matter” Includes Sketches of Balfour, Reading, Haldane, Curzon and Botha - 


temperance. The Government's ef- 
of increasing taxation, and 

tions reducing the potency of bever- 
ages and their hours of sale. Lord 


Tremaing the open sesame to fame. 
and fortune. For those who have 


ed Kingdom 
through Mr, Mencken's Teuton spec- 


T 
Le 1 





| governmental drying up. The. term 


local option, because I am opposed — 
Efficiency is precious, 


Ty 


i, 


f 
aut! 


FF 


a phase of life on which this prolific 


ike a jockey?” But he possesses the 
faculty to- make interesting topics 


believe 
be little short of a calamity. 


But with such liberty-loving and 
fair-minded citizens as Lord Riddell 
advocating temperance rather than 
coercion, Britain need hardly fear-a 


ter,” started out. as literary tran- 


‘ sients through the pages of “John 
would be a very critical one.” Ques- 


tioning whether this would make for 
increased happiness, he appends the 
not too cryptic,:“I -wonder!”. 

From reading Lord Riddell's re- 
plies to the query: “Is Britain a 
Back Number?” one feels convinced 
that all is safe and sound with the 
tight little island, at least so long 

itch 
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By HENRY 
KITCHELL 
WEBSTER 


Author of An American Family; 
Joseph Greer and His Daughter. 


The CORBIN 
NECKLACE 


A real mystery about real and at- 
tractive people. There is no more 
engaging character than Punch, 
havoc with the elaborate plans of 
an ambitious burglar. You’]l want 
to turn back, when you get to the 
last page, and read it all over again. 

- $2.00 








By JOHN ERSKINE 


The Private Life 
of Helen of Troy 


Of such charm as almost to defy 
analysis. —WN.Y. Times. $2.50 





By CLIVE ARDEN 
Author of Sinners in Heaven 


THE VEIL OF 
GLAMOUR 


The story of a marriage on approval. 
Deeply in love, but sincerely afraid 
of marriage, this man and girl live 
together in virtue for a year. Told 
with insight and thrilling intensity. 


$2.00 


“gle of the 1880's and of ‘the Giad- 





. By C. E. SCOGGINS 


The RED 
GODS CALL 


A rapid fire story, crammed with 
thrilling adventure . . . happy 
blending of glamour of scene and 
drama of high adventure. 

_ —Buffalo Times. $2.00 





Miss Tiverton 
A new star of the first magnitude in 
the formidable galaxy of English 
women writers who are making the 
novel as belles-lettres their occu- 
pation, —NewYorkTiges. $2.50 





A tale of pirates bold and treasure 
ships, of fight and fury and high 
adventure, the like of which hasn’t 
appeared in a blue moon. $2.50 





Here is a delightfal love of color 
and form, a steady perception of 
the objects of life as pronounced as 
that of the French. —New York 





Herald-Tribune. $2.00 
EVA % 
iOLNAR 


The Derelict Boat 

Compact with infinite suggestion. 

cee workmanship. 
—WN. Y. World. $2.50 
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THE REAL PARNELL 
THR PARNELL OF RBAL LIFB. 
By William O’Brien. Frontispiece 
portratt. 213 pp. London: T. 
Pisher Unwin, Ltd. ~~ 
ILLIAM O'BRIEN vas long- 


to reconstruct out of his own inti- 
mate acqaintance a picture of the 
Irish leader that will give to a later 

of his personal 


great 

on the verge of winning complete 
success when disaster cast him sud- 
denly down and out cap read the 
whole of the book understandingly. 
But there are many pages in it 
wherein one gets glimpses of the 
mind and heart of the Irish leader 
that make vital and interesting ad- 
ditions to what is already known of 
his peraonality and his career, There 
is also light thrown here and there 
on some of the more darkly mys- 
térious intricacies of the Irish strug- 


stone and Parnell policies. . Another 
Irishman, Arthur Griffith, has said 
that O’Brien knew more of Parnell 
and was more intimately trusted by 
him than any other man, a dictum 
that seems to be substantiated by the 
accounts the author gives of their 
many intimate conversations on 
other matters as well as upon po- 
litical aims and methods. 


TEA ROOMS 
THA ROOM. AND CAFETERIA 
MANAGEMENT. By RB. N. Eliott. 
176 pp. Boston: Little, Brown 4 
Co. - $1.50. 
E tea room has blossomed out 
of late years into a much more 
important establishment than its 
name appears to indicate. It is this 
jarger. and more generally useful 
eating place, that is merely one form 
of a restaurant, that Mr. Elliott's 
practical little book deals with. He 
is an organizer and analyst of vari- 
ous forms of business who has more 
recently been specializing in the busi- 


forth the general principles which it 
is necessary for owners and man- 
agers of such establishments to ob- 
‘serve if they would have their places 
successful. He begins at the begin- 
ning of such an undertaking, and 
gives a‘ivice as to the amount of 
capital necessary to embark in the 
enterprise, considers location and its 
desirable factors, lease, ventilation 
and the fundamental principles of 
decoration, explains how to analyze 

, insists upon the necessity 


prices charged, the question of em- 

ployes, buying and advertising, and 

many other phases of the running of 

such places. One chapter compares 

the tea room and the cafeteria as 
enterprises, 


simple and direct language and is 
confined to rather simple and funda- 
mental principles. . 


men who were chiefly respon- 
sible for the establishing of this 
Government and the directing of its 
course as far as the Civil War pe- 
riod. He has chosen eight of these 
men and presents them in four con- 











ham Lincoln. It is a striking and in- 
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man, with all his faults and virtues 


Man sneerers have alike draped over 
the minds and souls of these men. 
He explains in his foreword that he 
has no “disease of admiration,” and 
the reader gratefully discovers that 
hespeaks the truth. Nevertheless, he 
evidently does admire the personal 


evidently doce admire the ‘personal (A) — 


much more than he does that of 
some of the others. But this does not 
lead him, as it too often does the 
iconoclastic biographer, to belittle 
achievement or to gloat over faults. 
Nor does he indulge in fulsome 


laudation of those-fer whom he: 


seems to have a higher personal re- 
gard. In every case what he has 
tried to do is-to pick out and pre- 
sent from authentic records. “Buch 


well-rounded conception of the 
man’s true nature, to show the real 


thick upon him, neither concealing 


nor stressing either the one or the| 


other. For the average reader the 
book is very much worth while be- 
cause it presents in brief compass 
an unusually honest and judicial 
estimate of so many of the most 
important characters in our history. 


OUR HISTORIANS 
— WRITING OF HISTORY. By 
Jules Jusserand ‘bur 


is seldom a time when the 

people of this country are not 
being exhorted to strike the saw- 
dust trail to the mourners’ bench on 
one or another phase of national life. 
During recent months there has been 
an earnest effort to put the coun- 
try as a whole, and each of its na- 
tionals in particular under conviction 
of zin as to the histories it has writ- 
ten and read, and—=still worse—bde- 
lieved. Six years ago the American 
Historical Association appointed a 
committee to investigate the writing 
of histoay in this country and the 
reasons for the decline of genera! in- 
terest in historical works. The Chair- 
man of the committee was M. J. J. 


Charles W. Colby. Later on 
was added John Spencer ’ Sec- 
of the association and Pro- 


fessor of History at Smith College. 
Each of these four men has written 
his own report of their investigation, 
in which he embodies his pergonal 
conclusions upon the present “unsat- 
isfactory state”: of history writing in 
this country, the reasons for it and 
what can be done about it. The four 


ature of the rank of their histories, 
no longer commands the public atten- 
tion nor wing the financial returns 


public 
share the blame for this state of af- 
fairs, but most of it they put square- 
ly on the shoulders of the modern 


erary instinct and the literary train- 
ing necessary for the writing of his- 
tory that will be also literature and 


( Continued on Following Page ) 


Fannie Hurst’s 
$50,600 PRIZE NOVEL 


‘HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED— 


And several thousand readers have already 
run to meet it. Orchid, the mannequin of 
the story, had a great success when the 
aristocratic young journalist, Martin 
Innesbrook, introduced her as his 
fiancée to all his’ friends at the 
lawn-party. She is having a.suc- 
cess still greater with every one 
who is reading her absorb- 
ing story. Follow -the 
crowd and buy your 
copy now. 





$2.00 AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


Alfred A. Knopf - 730Fifth Avenue - New York 





































IMAGINATION 


Mind's Dominant Power 


By BENJAMIN CHRISTOPHER LEEMING 


Philosophic psychology. Non-technical. The laws of 
ideation are made clear with illustrations from every 
day behavior, story and drama. Q This new book, 
the answer to Freud, is of far-reaching importance. 


« “I greatly admire your book IM- 
AGINATION. The subject is 2 
favorite one of mine, and I have _no- 
where seen so complete and logical 
an unfoldment of the theme. It 
seems to me that you cover every 

it. You have put it, too, in 


“To give im outline any adequate 
idea of the compass of the book in 
brief “space. is impossible, so far- 
teaching are the arguments, 30 
varied and abund: the il} 
and authorities brought to the sup- 
port of the basic theory. The whole 
sange of literature is at hand, and 
the author quotes richly from such, 
writings as Shakespeare, Coleridge, 
Emerson, George Meredith, Steven- 
son, Keats, Kipling. Hafiz, Rogers 
and others. Fie also cites short 
Stories to his purpose as well as 
complete plays and novels... . - 

lowing the trend of the 
author’ ‘Ss argument, his words are so 
Scotian —— peciall lating that the imagination of 
. novel the reader is on almost every page 

ist, author “Conquest of Foer: * 


set galloping off after ideas of his 
own. There is not a dull page in the 
| —— IMAGINATION book. . . . Here is a whole bookful 
and think Mr. Leeming has done a 
good job.” — Ellis Parker Butler, 





of apt illustration contributes much, 








of interesting reading and stimulat- 
ing matier.” . ... : 
4—Boston Transcript. 
$3.00 at all booksellers 


The M. H. Schroeder Co. 





1 Madison Ave., New York 










A STORY OF AMBITION 


SUSAN SHANE 


A Nowl by 


ROGER BURLINGAME 


— in Eo" r 


A fine and powerful novel of an extraordinary woman, . 
and one which will prove its author among the very 
few successful interpreters of a woman's character. 


$2.00 at all bookstores Charles Scribuer’s Sons 
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The. J 
~ Charwoman’s 


Shadow. 


The fantastic romance of an 
impoverished nobleman, 
“who, seeking a way to make 
gold, discovers strange ~ 
things and experiences sur- 
prising adventures. $2.00 


— 
v 
Story 





The Voice of 
theMurderer 


By Goodwin Walsh 
How an ingenious young 
_ engineer upsets the verdict 
“in a sensational murder 
case, by applying a modern 
invention ‘to the detection 
of the — — brand 
new twist, and a * uP 


tale. 


By a 
—— 


Deric In - 
Mesa Verde 


By Deric Nusbaum 
Deric Nusbaum tells, in his 
own words, the story of his 
life in Mesa Verde. Fell of 
adventure and information 
about this enchanting 
country, and sure to delight 
children and grown ups. 22 
—— $1.75. 


MA 


The Arcturus 
Adventure 


By William Beebe 
_ “William Beebe has crowded 
more remembered minutes 
into his lift than any living 
scientist. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, read “The Arcturus 
Adventure’.” —- The Atlan- 
tic Monthly.-64 illustrations. 
$6.00 at all bookstores. 


9 
Candaule’s 
Wife 4.2 

Stories 
By Emily James Putnam 
Five tales of Herodotus, 
retold with grace and under- 
standing, yet with a touch 
of irony and a dash of 
satire that“ will dehght the 
sophisticated reader. $2.00. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 








New York 


‘¢ Brief 


‘lof old-time sailing vessels. 





Reviews 


will therefore be e widely read. “One of 
the features of M. Jusserand’s chap- 
ter, wherein he tells something of the 
training in literary expression of 
French children, is especially iNumi- 


mating in this respect. 


While the book as a whole will 
chiefly © in the 
writing and the teaching of history, 


there is much in it that will be of 





value to other kinds of writers andj 


to the general reader who likes to 
pay some attention to current hintor- 


ical books: 


BUILDING SHIP — 


SHIP MODEL BOOK. How to Build 
and Rig Model Ships, with a Spe- 
Paper Pat 


NE of the dominant, industries 

of our forebears has become a 

playtime. hobby of our own 
time, What would the men who built 
and sailed the ships of seventy. 
eighty and a hundred years ago have 
thought and said if they could have 
foreseen the grandchildren ‘of their 
own period finding entertainment in 
making tiny imitations of the stately 
vessels that were their pride and joy 
and means of wealth? Perhaps they 
would have found consolation for 
their hurt in the thought that an- 
other age would be thus paying 
homage to the perfection of their 
craft and in the assurance that thus 
for a little longer would the knowl 
edge of how masterly they wrought 
be held within the mind of man. 
From imposing industry to casual | 
hobby—could the passage of time 
contrive a keener irony? 

This admirably useful and practi- 
cal book for those who are interested 
in the ship model hobby can hardly 
help inspiring such reflections as 
one looks at the picture of the fa- 
mous ship, wings aspread, her long 
and slender hull almost lifted from 
the water as she races through the 
waves, and ompares it with the 
paper patterns which will guide the 
maker of her miniature imitation to 
be used for a mantel ormament. But 
there are hobbies far less useful and 
interesting than the making 6f ship 
models, wherein is preserved some 
appreciation of the knowledge and 
the spirit that went into the making 
of the ships themselves. Mr. Dougias 
and his helpers have provided an ex- 
cellent manual for the devotees of 
this hobby, Taking the Benjamin F. 
Packard as a specimen ship, he de- 
scribes in detail every step in the 
making of the model. There are 
chapters devoted in the same care- 
ful and detailed way to the ship's 
rigging, but diversified with ac- 
counts and descriptions.of the rig- 
ging of ancient ships. One chapter 
describes some of the characteristics 
In a 
chapter on “Building a Model by 
the Lift or Layer System” C. F. Cal- 
lahan describes in much detail a 
method of model building much used 
for yacht models, ; illustra- 
tions and diagrams give the model 
builder pictorial assistance. The pat- 
terns, in stiff paper, are 
in a pocket in the back of the vol- 
ume. ° 

The August number of The World's 
Work contains “The March of 
Events,” the regular: mon “EAi- 
torial Interpretation”; “A New In- 
dustrial Empire: How Tennessee Is 


lory,” by 
Mussolini Mean War?" by Frederick 
Palmer;: “Cities That Passed in a 
Night,” new.light on the ancient 
Mayas, by Mason ; ‘“‘Leaders 
end Armies of Rebellious China,”’ by 
Henry J. Reilly; “The Issue Between 
Grazing and Forestry,” by W. B. 
Greeley ; “Personalities” (illustrated) ; , 
“Where Is the American’ Theatre 


(book review), by Herbert Bruckner, 
and “‘Debts Uncle Sam Won't Pay,” 
by Donald Wilheim. — 








- How many of } Netuses S eats 
do you UNDERSTAND ? | 


The new “time-table” method of Nature Study (de- 
scribed below) will enable you to see and understand a 
thousend fascinating outdoor events that you now miss. 


F you love to walk in the fields and woods you will 
be fascinated to know more of the HOWS, WHYS, 
WHATS, WHENS and WHERES of Nature. 

It doubles your pl to be able to recognize the 
different kinds of birds; to identify the principal 
varieties of butterflies; to know why one wild flower 
grows in tall, pointed spikes of bloom, while another’s 
blossom is flat-topped and white. Nature never 
makes or does anything without a reason. To discover 
her secret purposes is easily the most fascinating of 
all pursuits. 

But if you are really to understand even the com- 
monest wonders, you need “guides”—people who have 
given their whole lives to interpreting the secrets of 
Nature; and, most of all, vou need someone to tell you 
when and where to look for the most interesting events. 


Five Famous Nature Lovers Will Guide You! 

You can now have this expert guidance in a unique 
and fascinating way. In the new “Nature Library,” 
five great nature lovers explain every event of the out- 
door world that you are ever likely to meet with;—ead 
“Nature's Program,” the “time-table of the year,” 
tells you when and where to look for the events. 

Month by month, all through the year, “NATURE’S 
PROGRAM” warns you what to look for, aé the 
current season, and “THE NATURE LIBRARY” 
tells you all about it—so that when an interesting event 
occurs-you do not miss it, but instantly RECOGNIZE 
and ENJ(Y it to the full. And in addition, full color 

_ plates (288 in all) make sure that you are able to 
identify what you see. 

. The picture above illustrates a few of the questions 
that two nature lovers actually answered on a Sunday 
walk in the country near New York City—by means of 
this absorbing “‘time-table” method of Nature Study. 
They had passed the same road before, but had missed 
understanding what they saw, simply because ther had 
never before known what to look for. 


What Interests You Most? 

For- instance, look up the current- month in 
“NATURE’S PROGRAM” and note the birds that 
are now in the section.of the country where you live. 
You then look up some of these in the pages of the 
Nature Library volume on Birds. . You read . about 
their strange life stories, their peculiar nesting habits, 
the color markings for both male and female, their 
characteristic call-notes and song, etc. 








“you are interested, therefore, [i 


This month-by- 
mth guide 
poet lt relia 


After spending a little time pleasantly in this way, 
before going for a walk, you can hardiy fail to see and 
identify one or more interesting wild birds—simply 
because you know what to look for. 


The same simple, practical and thorough —— 
can be used when you are interested in flowers, butter- 
flies, animals or trees. 


Try This New Way to Know Nature! 

It is impossible to make plain in this space how well 
this “time-table” method of nature study works. It 
must be tried to be appreciated. We are, therefore, 
taking the following method of introducing it to 
nature lovers: 

We will send you “NATURE’S PROGRAM” on 
receipt of only one dollar. This 170-page book tells you 
the interesting things to look for, month by month. 

If you are not interested, send it back and your 
money will be refunded. If, however, you are delighted 
with its usefulness; if it indicates how practical, 
thorough and fascinating this method of Nature Stuay 
is, you can then send for the six volumes of “THE 
NATURE LIBRARY,” which 
supplement it, and we will credit 
you with the payment of a 
doliar toward the special intro- 
ductory price of the complete set. 

This is an experimental offer, 
and may not be made again. - If 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC.” 
Dept. L 28,“Garden City, N. Y. 


“NATURE'S 
PROGRAM’’ — 
only $1.00, Free, if 


te own 
he Nature. 
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(Continued ftom Page 9) square this palace of a native king.” — eo et 
— Put in the care of a clersyvana é ——— 
mate, beheld the pearis, and in the| family at Winchester, the little “The — 


a= 


Prince finds difficulty in adapting 
himself to new conditions. His man- G 


hood: is revolted by the position oc- entleman 


cupied among white foik-by the wo- 


i, St eae can ce|| From Virginig™ 





cause Mrs. Le Mesurier and her : oo . : : 
—— — ‘Charles Alden Seltzer 
own mother. would not have dreamed * a . 


sian 
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we now have the additional menace . 

we now have the additional menace The best-selling novel 
Wise Deters scab tele ae E in America 3 
When Cameron’s yacht finally lifts — 

anchor, the beach is strewn with 7 - 


as reported by The Baker & Taylor Company, 
wholesalers of books - 


z 
3 





a § 


blood” appetite of “flaming youth’ 


RBIN NECKLACE. 
for adventure. * —* * 


Henry Kitchell Webster. 303 pp. 

Indianapola: 

A MALAYAN SULTAN bos : 

PRINCE OF MALAYA. By Bir t 

Hugh Gufford. —— John Galsworthy’s 
A PP. ew York: Harper & is refreshing. , 


Bros. $2.50. - ’ * Fe MSS — 
PRINCE OF uALATA” — ||| The Silver Spoon 


“ The most interesting novel he has ever 
written.” —wa. Lyon Pusire. 


prrigt 


$2.00 at all booketores ’ Charles Scribner's Sons 
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“A Great Musician and His Loves” | 


FRANZ LISZT 


(L. Homme @ Amout) 
By Guy de Pourtalés 
TERE — ~ + « Very readable 

7 SulerituHery Henson in Hatper’s Magosine 
—— Pe + excellent . — — se 


HOLT & COMPANY a 
New York 
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50th Thousand 


When grandmother goes to give 
ney te neoxace tat ane wer! THE, BLUE : 
€ present, she finds the $100, - 83a HIGH ST., MARYLEBONE 
Sally to be educated in England so - Practically |} WINDOW LONDON, Wi, ENGLAND 
that later he may be better equipped —— Will be glad to send catalogues 
: ’ by Temple Bailey on application. Lists are is- 





se yehn Farrer com he tunes — 

— : ages a 
— — Ae, ica, South America, Natura] 
$2.00 History & Sports, Australasia, 


Asia, Africa, Miscellaneous & 
The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. First Editions, Autographs, &c. | 
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@ “Just what I've been hunt- 
ing for for 44 years.”— 
Henprix Wittem Van Loon 


@ “Thoroughly ‘scholarly, 
use: 


4 


- SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
New York 





The Old South 


( Continued from Page 2) 
created by a group of Nashville Par- 
naasiang dignified with the names of 
John Ransom and Donaid 


thetic rootage, 
Preston's gay little lilt: 


Alexander Percy. 


produced by little theatres: “The 
Lord’s Will” and five other 
plays, and “Lonesome Road.” 














South as setting and background 
of historical fiction, whether roman- 
tic or realistic, the beginnings 


gustus (which 
had W. P. Trent's “William Gilmore 
Simms” as a forerunner), Francis 


studies of the antebellum . 


: 


} | Joseph Wood Krutch’s “Edgar Allan 


- | Poe,” and the trenchant essays of 


F 


— MARJORIE BOWEN 

A splendid historical novel 
of life of the favorite of 
Charles II 


| 


—* Delightful Novel 
ee ea wee fl AR TER NOON || |] — 
rian “The Advancing South,” by Ed- family —— 
win Mims; the vigorous satire By the author of ventures are decidedly 
impudence of Nell Battle “Madame Claire” worth following. 







“Unusually entertaining:”— THE CUTTERS 
Patle. Pullis Leiger: A New Novel by 
BESS STREETER ALDRICH 


“A fine novel.—N. Y, Sun. 
At All —— 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 














its heart. Endurance. rti- Her Life and Art 
inde,” The let af eo By CHARLES EDWARD 
er, 
— ckrengthene’ and vetvediind. TRUSSELL 


A biography of the great 
American actress and a his- 


but she faced it with integrity of tory of an important 
vision. The best of life, she told in our drama. Illustrated. 
wos ahead of her * = * ‘Though | (i $5.00. At All Booksellers 









surpassing historical adven- 
ture novel of Colonial New 

















MEL 




















Albert Trentini HEAD —— —— 
( Continued from Page 8) .By JOSEPHINE DASKAM Captain Kidd.’ 
, BACON 

preciation nature and in heroic A brilliantly told m a 
sentiments: { tingly Ger- novel, centering cuiuad ake THE MAN 
trude, the bride, stands among her —— disappearance of a THEY HANGED 
many little sisters and brothers! And New ork society beauty. 00. This is an A Book 
so —* gp ey Power $1.50. This is-an Appleton Book a a — 
all these innumerable delicate strokes 
to make so excellent a picture 






















—— — — 
——— A LILY OF 1 * ORIENT 
contigs “gar serene rena tiem OLD FRANCE 7 | By THOMAS J. McMAHON 
er ee ee A gate t Waele is satay describes the 


movement to — 


At All Booksellers 


fF 
| 


Leckzinska, wife of Louis 
XV. Illustrated. 
At All Booksellers 


Western domination. 
lustra 
$5.00. 





— 
| 


$3.50. 












Many trunks that were awaiting the 
wedding, and the dear girl confiden- THE 
ly returns to her care-laden poverty. 













By BASSETT DIGBY,F.R.G.S. 
The sum-total of _ knowl- 
edge concerning m- 
moth of prehistoric aye, 


By R. W. ALEXANDER 


. rushing poe deg novel 

truggie precious 
jowdla, et $2.00 
35 West 32nd Street, NEW YORK 
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BLACK} 
HUNTER | 


A CHARACTER THAT 
CANNOT FAIL TO STIR 


Roving boldly through 2 -| 
period in the history of the | 
American continent richest | 
in incident and filled with | 
the picturesque thrilling | 
life of the pioneer. a a 










2 
YOU WiLL HEARTILY ENJOY 









James Oliver | 


CUR WOOD'S 


FIRST HISTORICAL NOVEL | 


ox BLACK HUNTER 
Mimstrated by yArshur E. Becher 

Price ~ $2.00 

(Wherever Books Are Sold} 

| @inopolitan Book @rporation 











FOR A HOT EVENING | 
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English literature at its most scin- 
tillant period. Great names are 


: ** : 
ZW owners could have acknuvi- 


edged at any time such great 
Ppossezsions, such profusion of 


Elizabethan quartos, such an array 
of the rarest volumes between the 
‘period of Howard’s “Songs and Son- 
nets” and Milton's “Paradise Lost.”. 
In this library are memorable groups 
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Notes on Rare Books , 


Dreame,” 1600, and “Loves Labours 
Lost,” 1508. The White First Follo 
is in Class T'in Lee's “Census.” 


Foole, or; Six sortes of Sottes. For 
W. .Ferbrand, 1605. 2nd ed. {ist, 
—* Folger has the only copy.} 
A-E4. 


Wolfreston - Daniel - Huth, |; 








Sorrell and his son meet a good many 
Z _mever lose the perfect confidence of 
relation- 


LARGE 
PRINTING 








years in the process of formation; 
that of Mr. Clawson was a seven- 
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fs 
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Lear,” 1608; “Merchant of 








+ Venice,” 1600; “Midsummer Nights 


should be a little careful about adopt- 
ing as a permanent garment the 
mantle of omniscience. “Only three 
copies known,” and variations of 
that number, occur throughout this 
catalogue, and are only too often 
inaccurate. We know of several in. 
stances. casually selected in this 
catalogue of books that exist in at 
least several more copies than are 
here represented. While the White 
library is really great, it is not as 
| ¢xclusive as its compiler believes. 

| But we do not mean to be too crit- 
ical. No “perfect” bibliography ex- 
ists, we believe, and in such a work 
as this an error or two is unavoid- 
able. The White catalogue, as it 
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sive phantom clues combine to make 
this amazing novel the master achieve- 
ment of Gaston Leroux, the: genius 
of thrills and suspense. ($2.00) 


Macaulay 


ANGMANS | 
OUSE- 


The glorious and. 
joyous romance 


Donn Byrne 


8 illustrations, 25° 
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i Introduction by Dr. Joseph Collins : 
BEAU : (Continued from Pagel) _- ~ 1 Disthictive Mierety merit and... beert-oringing, seel- ; e 
SABRVBRIJ— 
By Fesouress of the State to.make pay-| 9 wide appeal. try. Te 
ment to the Allies impossible, and and many. eketches solve your 
PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER [{ the great. speculators, who were yard and flower problems. a 
WREN often the same persons acting in a By ; 
per ame 94. rats — N ot the * 
Philadelphia Ledger: _ acquired an ascendancy in the affairs | Hin) A Tale A 
“When it comesto cooking up of the nation they never approached by Alice 
an exciting situation and then before. - Then business became su- a “No matter The 
es eee yrome snd ide! B71. thie beck Statesman’'s 4 
recall any on even ex - class, former shareholders ” - Ks = * 
ing Dumas, who can beat him.” — —— ao Bry compas oF Year Beek A 
. — ovners ot iand were bankrupted 
M. F. Edenins Post: and their solid influence as a class —— — ee i 
“Deserves all the larity —]| was ail but destroyed. It is surges-| 1 yes rical annual of of % 
it will enjoy. Te is @ fine, mov- tive .to examine the reflection this hy * world, Sizty-third year 
ing adventure story.” change has had on the careers : —ingis in every weli- 
| William Lyon Phelps: sities, whe. are @umdoaiag’ tho y The: oa / 
“A wildly exciti learned professions in shoals and ; 
and sichough biieg tobe studying machinery, engineering, —— stab se Po page to —— Saortn of + —8 
were ger.” : electrotec' , mining want learn about 
and busin geous pageant of the skies. ''—The New York Times. * The Scamp 
B EAU : The eubjects enumerated soem to at- * by Virgit Markhas & 
tract more than twice as many * 
dents today, from the tables given, Institute of Economics Series . “Those who enjoy’ the hurry A: < 
— — — Ramsay Edminister to keep their flight lamp burn- 4 
Beau Geste — The only excep- satry and of te conmeming public, by 2 former mamber Master Francis and Mistress v 
“The Wages of Virtue” is law, where in republican Ger- industry and ‘public, forther member Dorothy to. thee hearts.” 
“Stepsons of France” — prt ye dog ees 8 of the staff of the Tariff Commission. : —New York Times. $2.25 F 
85th Thousand 85th t., the prospective lawyers ha’ . , a 
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dition that the more democratic a 7 3 = ruts ay 
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9 In this era of anarchy another in- 
stitution that lost a good part of its — 
Aw on German life was the Social * 
dle-class organization whose power- 
ful war-chest was terribly depleted, |~ 
along with the savings of most of its 7 


is 3 , 7 
-of mark.| . Pa 
Tas couine coed dai oteoene| . A humorous, wise, beautiful book! 








The Book You Want 
When You Want It 


small rental -fee—a frae · once the republic was founded. But 
tional part of the purchase | the great power of the riew industrial | . 
book of fiction or class which owned the things of 
stg a ne * Germany when all else became fig- H€ IVA € 174 
service is prompt —— ments, and of the agricultural class, ! 
the books are clean and . {which acquired real title to their 
You start and when 2 
ee eee Waite, for — thrifty working class, and thrift and 
— — peng Brion — 
Macau! memorable 

WOMRA TH’ SERRasog | oo an remem Senerintion OF @) 3 
21 West 45th St. New York William Iil’s time in England, and 

Mafl a 


author's graphic description of the ; ng 
sufferings of the German people| - ; 
under the period of inflation. In that { 
timie the hardships of forced spec- Y 
of life A ; “ 


—New York Times 












































lovers: of and many of its most engrossing de- 
‘dead of pay talk for the etedent of ale esas = S 
3 acha: 2 nomics, are here put in human vein ; 
Exquisite in its celtic grace by a sympathetic critic who nowhere | | ie 
and humor, tare in ics | sensinde Ris renders that this: people mer 
quality of excitement, in were so lately his enemies. Vid ir 
As for the ability of Germahy to Y fags 
ies atmospheric beauty. pull herself out of this trial, the fore- —9 ZZ J A } 
A_ novel beyond the — — Philip Dawson's | OU Z 
heights ‘ book should sufficient to show i. le ; : : 
pence nae: Sfp that he believes she has done so t —— v4 E 
— brilliantly. While the crucial time 3 
—E a arenes mater. — by Ysabel de Teresa_ 
has not yet arrived, he has no doubt J. 
ty COMPTON but that they can and will be met. 
MACKENZIE In fact, though he does not say 80, Ann Schuyler serves beauty and art 
$2.00 nomen —— ‘sacred fire of genius. But Ann 
that commission. has recently based makes a condition and a decision 
the plan on that estimate, including that make this book as notable 
it the services rendered to the for frankness and clear reasoning 
Sie Siemon Coeesueapet Sener Gen for its originality of climax. ($2.00 
rman it the 
war. With tha rechariabte peagrens ; , 6 
that Germany is making under the . : 
prospect of a long-continued -peace, 
it seems certain that such a sum 
should be a lesser drain on her re- 
sources as a nation‘ than when the 
prospect was war. 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELI. —* nignt| 32 
Hon, 8ir ——_ Siarue” 
York: The Macmillan —— 
A biography. 
LES DEPENSES DE GUERRE DE LA 
B Jeze. 
Rew Hsven conn.” Yale Uniwerety 
Published under thé auspices of the 


Lhe: = New. Ha Conn. 
i Ww. ven, 
Yale University : 


ternational Peace. . 


LA MAIN-D’OEUVRE ETRANGERE AND 
COLONIALE. gg | B. N 
and Lieut. Col. 


Conn.: Yale University 


eet Saas ee eee a 
Endo for Int 


New Haven, 
Press. 
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hy romaches at Seale Tests: ant Yiaty. A_ MIRROR TO FRAN By Ford 
12mo. New York: Albert & 

CORBIN NEC! Ck. | By Henry. Bont. $2.50. 

ME Bobo Merril! Gevany ae —— 

A mystery story. ‘ * 


Philosophy and Religion 


Rev." hares Gore, its, Kew" on 


Rev. Gore, 
Charies Scribner's Sons. 


Pamphict. AT disqussion, of the, grounds for 


ormer Bishop of Oxford. 
THE HEIGHTS 





¢ Alfred EB. 
Mena. . oy 
. Book . 
A of the cities and 
towns of er with an ac- 
count of the ‘8 resources. 


D faves. t2mo. New York: 
— dL eres oe Snes ions loci 
* —— De. By J: ; Roy. Thapm a, Andrews. Hilustrated. 8vo. 
cages Company. D w.| A 
ising Arthur and St. Joseph of x» lame: New ork: The Casteel Acta Sani a oe 
3 | HER LIFE aND| series of sermons for children. — — —— 
._ By Edward Russell. 8vo. 
New York: D, Appleton & $5. THE LIFE OF JESUS. Fes te aes BRAINS OF RATS AND MEN, ayo. 
A biography. York: Thomas Y. Company. $2. — —— — 
ENGLAND IN TUDOR TIMES, - By L. Following closely the exact word- the evolution 
Salsman.- t2mo. New York: *onartes | ng of the New Testament, —— ot the tents 
Scribner's Sons. $3. ing and grouping incidents in - x 
An account of its social life and order. CTORIES OF SCISNCE GBRIES: m0. 
industries. With many illustrations. FAR. ABOVE RUBIES. aiigh $1.25 — _ Inc. . Three 
Turnbull, 8vo, New York: He “The of. Mathematics,” 
THE cet oF Sg a Harotd | Turnbull moeny 4 Story by 


12mo, N 
$1. 


A brief State history. 
LES FINANCES DE —— DE LA 
FRANCE. By Henri Pamphiet. 


New Haven, Conn: Ya University 
Press. 


Published under the auspices df the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 


—_— 


Literature and Ersays 

MY GRAY GULL, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By William Valentine Kelley, 12mo. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 
Inspirational essays. 

THE SPIRIT OF ORIENTAL POETRY. 
By Puran Singh. 8vo. New York: EP. 
Dutton @ Co, 

A new volume in ‘‘Trubner’s Ofien- 
tal” series 

LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 12mo. New 
York: G. Putnam's Sons. $2.50 each. 
“Josephus” translated by H. 8t. J. 

Thackery. ‘‘Epicte’ ” translated 

W. A. Oldfather. sPlutaroh" sli 

translated by Bernadotte Perrin 


- 





Poetry, Drama and Art 
YELENKA THE WISE. By Anne Char- 
lotte te Darlington. 12me. New York: The 
Woman's Press. 


Plays based on old European leg- 
ends and folk tales. 

WILD PLUM. B Orrick Johns, 12mo. 
— York Macmillan Company. 
Lyrical poems. | 

THE GREEK IDYLS. Translated by 

Mills Miller, 8vo. 
Ky.: The Maxwelton Company. 
mines, tales, epi- 
Moschus. 


- Pastorals, songs, 
guime of Shean, Bion, 


ARABAEUS. Elizabeth Shaw Mont- 
gomery. 12mo. New York: Harold Vinal. 
A book of verse. 

EMBERS. 


Melancthon Wool: Stryker. 
8vo. New York: Ernest —— North. 
Hymns and other verse. 


A BOOKFELLOW ANTHOLOGY. 1036. 
= Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The Torch 


An —— of verse. 
tee hee hot boas 
Print Shop. $1. * 
——— by students in the English 
—— Bucknell University, Lew- 
rg, Pa. 


Fictien 
BLACK PEARLS, R_ W. Alcxander, 
12mo. New York: D, Appleton & Co. $2. 
A romantic tale of London and the 
South Sea. 


- SUSAN SHANE. Roger 1 
~ 18mo. — York? Charice’ Seribnee's 


A girl who said: “I will be great.” 

THE WEST VIRGINIAN. H. E. Dan- 
ford, i2mo. New York: rold Vinal. 
A story of the coal country. 

KENNEDY'S SECOND BEST. By John D. 

12mo. New_York: leming 
H, Revell Company. 
A story of the great "Northwest. 

WHEN Ron BIOMED. By Anne 8. 

York Fleming 
“Revell Gonn — 6 75, 28 
A tale of the first century. 

THE PHANTOM CLUE. By Gaston Le-" 
roux, 12mo, New York: The Macaulay 
A mystery story. 

THE TENDERFOOTS. Francis Lynde. 
ame. e” York: 22 Seribner’s 
gh ere during the 

gold rush of the 70s. 

PENETRATING. By Louis J. 
12mo, New York: Goldray Publiching 
Company, Inc. $2. 

An American girl's adventures in 
the Holy Land. 


"| SECONDE_ ANNEE 





Stories of the lives of women in the Atom” 





Bible. tricity,” by W. F. F. Shearcroft. 
THE PSALTER. Adam C. Weich. 
12mo. New York?” Oxford University Education 
Press. $1.75. FO OF EDUCATION, By 
In life, worship and history. Thomas Jesse Jones. . New York 
Charies Scribner’s Sons, $1.50, 


New Editions 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By Walter Dam- 
New York: Charles Scrib- 


rosch, 8vo. 
ner’s Sons. §2, 


A new popular priced edition. 


MOLL FLANDERS. By Daniel Defoe, 
ae York: Greenberg, Publish- 


A new volume in the Rogues’ 
Bookshel 


Second pon Reggae 


A YOUTH’S HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
CIviL UNITED STA’ 


WAR IN THE 
. Horton 


Mary D. Carter and Lloyd T. 


THE ROAD. By Jack London. 12mo. 
York: Greenberg, Publishers. §2. 


A new volume in the Rogues’ 
Bookshelf. 


UCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
AMERICA. By 
George Gorham Groans 8vo. New York: 


revised and en- 





Government and Politics 
THE STATE AND KINGDOM. iM. By William 
Abingdon 30 conta” 
A discussion of the origin and na- 
ture of government. 


DUE PROCESS OF LAW. By R L. 
Mott," Bro Indianapol is, Peay = 
analytical treatise 
i Ph ae mer agi: Bare fol- 
lowed ye concept of the “Lew ef 
THE INTERNATION. GOVERNMENT 
OF SHE — By Prank a Ruseel 
Call , rkeley, > University 
Published under the auspices of the 
Bureau of International Relations 
the University of California. 


iCTOR HUGO AND GOLGOTHA. EMOCRA OF LIFE. 
Visdrar Saltus. 8vo. —— Pascal — Verner Belt tee. 1 
Covici. * Til.: The University of Press. 
Two essays. $1.75. 
— Se 
‘Textbooks 


MODERNE, 
pore, Sarees. 12mo, New York: 
's Sons. $1.40. 


DESCRIPTIVE AND NARRATIVE PROJ- 
By D. Davia Ferrington. 12mo. 


New ‘York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
$2.50. 


A A textbook for college classes on 
the method 


— — 


VOCABULARY 


Seek ‘8 Sons. 


SPELLER. By John 
Gilmartin. 12mo, New York: Charies 
ibner’ cents. 


1 beg ed Que | ToHmcosLovague "iN 


rles 
A textbook for the study of French. 


oa? ag, Peli Prague Uibraitie Buraik a 

— trade of the Czechoslovak 
in 1924. One of a series of 

—— —— 


RESULTATS DU BELEVE STATISTI 
DES py . Prague: Lil 
Bursik 4 K 
One of a — of Government sta- 

tistical reports dealing with Czecho- 


‘ATISTIOUE — ee 
— 





BOHEME, 
sixth, seventh{ otto. Prague: pap, i: Sina. 
and eighth years. trich.” 
THE STANDARD MUSIC READER. One of a series of Government sta- 
ir, Hall, tpn. Anderson, Ind. Guy | tistical reports dealing with Csecho- 
1 Trumpet Company. slovakia. 
* textbook —— and college 3 ‘le 
use, consisting rudiments, uven 
lessons, and sacred ouR a 
glees, anthems and Chivers Davies Timo. New 2* 
— ‘Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
Business —— 
— cRET line drawings. q 
Vita H Grom tuo” New York POSSUM VISITS THE ZOO. By 
Prentice Hall, . §10. » Frances —** xe⸗ 
best York: Press. 75 cents. 


DEPARTMENT STORE eras ag oe 
By Arthur Lazarus. 12mo. York: 
Dry Goods’ Economist. 

Vol. 1. 
utive and 


recente) OF 


The evolution of business 
and present-day codes of ethics. 


Economics and 
THE 
TARIFF. By L 


12mo, New York: The Macmillan Com- 

3 auspices of th 

Published under the e 
Economics. 


Inatitute of 


GIFTED CHILDREN: THEIR NATURE 
By Leta 8. Holling- 
Macmillan 


AND NURTURE, 


— 2wo. New York: The 


_ Discussing the results of experiment 
and investigation 4 the last ten 
years dealing with the family his- 


Organization of Chief Exec- 
Merchandise Function. 


BUSINESS ETHICS. 
Lord. 8vo. New York: 
~ By, Ed 


ATTLE _INDUSTRY AND THE 
S Edminster. 


— s stories for 


VELI AND BENT. 
—— ——— Thomas Y. 


cents. 
Translated by Helen B. Dole. 


STORIES OF SWISS CHILDREN. By Jo- 
hanna pa ee ad Thomas 


Thomas Y. Crowell F nea s150.° 
Illustrated with plates and 
line drawings. 


fHE WAY TO BURNING MOUNTAIN, 
By Dillon Wallace. i2mo. New York: 
H. Revell 75. 
A story of the Canadian 
for boys. 


Miscellaneous _. 
1 
“tine. ee 327, Montague Cc. Allwood. 
With a foreword by Lord Lam- 
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: OF ART 
Three Thousand Years Ago 


As wonderful as ‘a tale of the Arabian Nights is the bringing to 
light, after more than a hundred generations, of the royal tomb 
of Tut-ankh-Amen, King of Egypt. 


The splendor of his sepulchre, rich: with gol gold i and~ many-tinted » 
glass, is vividly reproduced in colors in MID-WEEK PIC- 


TORIAL’S collection of copyright pictures which appeared in its 
pages when the tomb was opened. Now you may have a superb 
set of reproductions of this art. 


Only a limited number. of copies of this fascinating book of 
pictures, “King Tut-ankh-Amen and. World ‘Travel’ Etchings, a 
wi 
be sent FREE with each yearly subscription to MID-WEEK 
PICTORIAL, the National Picture Magazine, published by 
The New York Times. 


You have the opportunity of obtaining not only a book to delight 
in and to treasure, but for a whole year will receive vivid pictures 
‘of world events. 


FREE — 


If you mail the order form 
below. This book is 11 by 
16 inches. 








Clip Immediately and Mail. 


— —— ee ee ee —— —— —— —— — — — —— 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
Times Square, New York, N. Y. 


- @ 
*| Send FREE “King Tyt-ankh-Amen and World Travel Etchings,” 


and enter my subscription for Mid-Week Pictorial for one year at $4. 


Name....... 
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“A ‘best-seller’ -as 
well as a good book.” 


Says the ultra-critical 
— — 


‘THE HOUNDS 


OF SPRING 


, By SYLVIA THOMPSON 


55 


$2.00 Everywhere 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Boston 


er” 





Thisis  . 
PIKE PETERS, hero of 
the funniest book since 
“Innocents Abroad.” 


THEY Hap 
To SEE 
PARIS 
By Homer Croy 
fait tat ™ 
GARPER & BROTHERS . $2.00 














Late Books at Reduced Pricec 


USED BY A FEW—GOOD AS NEW 


Books rented in Womrath’s 
Library, then withdrawn in 
excellent condition.. Satisfac- 
tion teed. Send’ for 


ea $2.00 
Flemings, Norris... 2.0 1.28 
Leading Bonner. |. .: ise iss 
. Odtaa, masthead Efinavstcs S80 oR 
Pig I ARMs cs — 00. 1.te 
Cabeli:::::: 2-50 1.60 
Fix hemes dn iss fae 
Mierohbe Hi De Kralf.. 3.50 2.50 
Our Times, Sallivan........ 5.00 3.50 
Weodrow Wilson, White 6.00 §6=—- 3.25 


Dept. 28 A 


21 W. 45th St., New York 








Relax and chuckle in the 
good old Maine country with 
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vid Harum.” read this 
Altemus, $2.¢0 


If you liked * 
now. At all, 




















Who was the author of the song, 
and what are the other be- 
ginning: ; 

— goodby! The flutt’ring 
Is spread to waft me far from thee, 


And before the fav’ 
—— lore the ring gale 











R. B. K.—Can any one tell me who 
wrote the following lines and -where 
I may find them? ; 

The world is a comedy to those who 
think; a tragedy to those who feel. 
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Queries and Answers 


ger, &c. The that 

cannot live with and sends ‘her 
Later he goes reclaim 

her, Oe onl 





And fitted it head and 

Seige =~ ae a pote dare e ready 

Where the came to drink 

With brawn and bone I the 

. stone 

And slew him on the brink. 
‘ANSWERS 


have vol send copies to 
John upon receipt of his address. 
These jetters and copies of the poems 
sent in have been forwarded to John. 
James th, Northampton, 
ees Se — 
9— Glancy, To- 

; considers Park Ben- 


i 
2 
i 


limited space makes 
it to give credit to ali the 
readers who have answered this 
query. Below is a list of the poems 


f 
i 


‘The Arm: 
Hoppman; ‘Exit the A 
A. F.; “Spare the Horse;” “Eivacu- 
ated to Hospital; “The Song of the 
His Horse”; “The 

Horses," 
-Meitled 
“The 
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Abeve is iiteustrated the J. J. Little Building, the heme of “The Plast Compicte.” 


CO-ORDINATION 
Wetake the manuscript and deliver the bound 
of the job is under one 
Bindery, 


Typeseting : Electrotyping : Printing : Binding : Editorial Service 
J.J. Little & Ives Company 


425-435 East 24th Street, New York 
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WE PRINT, PUBLISH and 
MARKET BOOKS of the better 
class. Such as Biographies, His- 
tories, Family Records, Plays and 
Verse. Limited and De Edi- 
ont — 2 PThings of 
ets a t Brainy 
the Unusual Kind having a Pur- 
pose. In Association with a Mod- 
ern Fully Equipped Plant. 
Enquire at: 
The AVONDALE 
Suite 1004-1009, 1841 Broadway at 
Columbus Circle, “New York's New 
Centre,” ing Columbus 2998- 
2999 for an appointment. 
—Estimates Promptly Furnished— 














¢ If interested in yout 
4¢4+4+4+++++ family History, out 
genealogical books for sale by us will 


| be mailed to you for 10¢. in stamps. + 


GOODSPEED'S BOOK-SHOP 
ga Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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FRIEDMANS’ SPECIAL OFFER—MACHI- 
avelli’s History of Florence, $1.50. Van 
Loon’s .Tolerance, $2. John Evelyn's 
0. Stoddard Lectures, 12 vol- 
4.50, Richard Harding Davis, 
, $19. Carlyle, 11 volumes, 


‘or e ¥ 2 
Sist St.. New York. 























SEND AT ONCE FOR NEW CATALOGUE 
No. 100. The Galleon Press, 
Rare hac = Dept., Box 1069, Colorado 
EDITIONS. CATALOGUES UPON 
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Western 
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PRivATE OWNER OFFERS ONE SET 
ré Classics, iith edition, India 
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—— Hamil 

institute. Loeb, 26 East 63d St., Man- 
hattan. 
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House, New York. ‘ ‘The Home Correapendence 
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Road, London, England. Catalog EASIER, 1 
eof old and this -to-learn semi-short- 
<= modern bovks now ready. i easy. %.. 
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ot ped dt bien ae os. WHO JOURNALISM” — 
_bstee ant capert guevins. Coen evenings, — ge ren Se 
AND RARE BOOKS, BINDINGS,| ‘onery ; 
On Baitlons., Private |P Took Journalism, 37 East 28th St.. New York. 
oy — Phoenix - Shorthand wa 
BRRE LOUYS, ADVENTURES OF | Drove your writing 100%. € 
— — paid.. M. 8. Lawrence, Wilmerding, 
Mart, 51 West sts ‘ Law Books 
OFF PUBLISHERS’ PRICES ON 
50 Sauce uses uk Go. per} QLD LAW BOOKS wW. — BARLY 
volume). Hermes’ Livcary bervinn. 81 Acts and Laws, all States. Send list 
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Vantin ‘carried. an admiel Ai ue ape te cass 
of the corners, did the same at the three 
others, and then, pulling a burning brand — 
from the stove, set fire to the four piles. 

“In God’s name, what are you doing?” cried 
| Annouschka, beside herself with: terror, and 
trying to stop her. _- 

pes am burying our secret in the ashes.” 

“But my brother!» My poor brother!’’ 

“Your brother is an infamous scoundrel, 
who bvetrayed us; id wren Bat Fe oa 
‘not sins him.” . 


But the secret did n not stay buried. The story, a strange 
-one of darkest Russia in the days of the serfs, tells how one 
night during a carouse a drunken ‘peasant. boasted that 
- he could make his master’s daughter come to him at the . 
-Red Inn and. bring with her a bottle of choicest brandy 
from her father’s house. . Of course hie was thought to be 
mad; but Vaninka came, forced to do so by the serf’s 

* knowledge of her secret. 


| WHAT THAT SECRET WAS is TOLD BY 


in one of the strangest and miost curious sets 


of books ever published, which he called CELEBRATED CRIMES 


They form a collection of stories (completely trapslated into these hooks you must see the books themselves, look ‘th 
— them, and read them. We want you to do this and will send 
illicit love, envy, ambition, religion—of poison plots, abduction, you the books for free examination. If you do not want to - 
reachery, intrigue, and conspiracies, gleaned from hidden keep them you may return them in five days and the examina- 
archives. ‘You pass through secret passages, sce stealthy Jurk- tion will cost you nothing. If you wish to keep them—as we 
ng figures and Zag gleam of the assassin’s blade; you hear the are sure you will—you may pay for them on easy monthly 
nuffied moan, the splash, hurried footsteps—but to appreciate payments as shown on the —— 


No edition of Dumas contains these stories; and no edition is complete without them. 


The millions of admirers of the works of ‘Dumas will hail with keen delight THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK 
this, the first and absolutely the galy complete and unabridged translation of 
this astonishing series. Printed from the same plates as the edition de luxe, 
—— Ar Sa eek aoe 
Jacques Wagrez of Paris and beautifully bound in d ue cloth, 
stamped with emblematic design in gold. 
INTRIGUES OF A LICENTIOUS 
- COURT 
- In one. of the volumes Dumas btilliantly works 
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